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INTRODUCTION 



Exploring the world of worl«:. and increasing occupational awareness can 
provide students with a base of information to make future education 
and career decisions, 1 

Implementing a school-wide "Futures Week," creates an opportunity for 
students to take part in exploratory activities regarding the world of 
work and allows students to see clearly the relationships between the 
academic content he/she is being asked to master aiid his/her tehtative 
occupational choices. 

This gu-idebook is the product of the Ysleta Equity Program. This 
model program was implemented at the Summer School Program held at 
Ysleta Junior High School for approximately 300 middle school students 
who were two or more years behind and at least 15 years of age. This 
was an excellent place to test "Futures Week," 

This project was funded under contract for the U. S. Department of 
Education, under the Discretionary Funding of Vocational Program 
Improvement Activities of the Texas Education Agency. 

Ms. Susan Crews, a counselor in the program, was responsible for 
implementing "Futures Week." Special thanks go to Ms. Crews for 
providing her talent and support for this project. 



Armenia Smith 

Vocational Equity Project 

Ysleta Independent Sciiool District 



Strategies: Tr-aining 



FUTURES WEEK 



Purpose: To provide students with an opportunity to investigate 
future careers, especially non-traditional careers. 



Sponsor: Vocational Equity Project 
Time: One Week 
Place: Middle School 



Methodology : 

1. The sponsor should meet with school administrators and 
counselors to discuss details and plans for Futures Week. 

2. Each of the following tasks should be coordinated by the 
sponsor, counselors, and faculty. 

a. Announce to staff the plans for Futures Week 

b. Set up Schedule of Events (attached) 

c. Provide classroom materials to each teacher 

d. Implement 

1) Special classroom activities 

2) Field Trip 

3) Our Future Careers Day 

4) Parent Program 
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i'VrURES WEEK - SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 



Al 1 Writiiiq Classes 
"Job I iiLorviowincj 
SkiL" 



Ml, DAY 



_Ti' iday 



Piuld 7'rip - ij clav 



Ciy\SSl<(X)M ALT I V IT I E^; BY SUlUECr MATTER 



Writ iiK} 

Hi.:, ill lll<j 

Six-i.il StU(lit..'ij 
Hith 

Ik • it -'U •( • 



Wednesday 



TEAM II 
B. I. G. 

Field Trip ~ ij day 



7:00PM - Parent Program 



Thursday 



TEAM III 
B. I. G. 

Field Trip - h day 



1. "Voeational Education Pays" 

2. "Fonus fur the I-Yiture" 

"A Ckiide to Today's Hotttjst Careers— Jcjb Mcirket" 
"Carei.'r Ganie" 

- "(Xids on You" 

- (2 (lay presentation) - "Family Planninq/lXicision Making" 



Friday 



"Our Future 
Careers" 



ALL DAY 



J 



Purpose: 

Sponsor: 

Time: 

Place: 

Methodology: 



Strategies: Trailing 

"Job Interviewing Skit" 

To help students recognize a proper as well aS an 
improper job interview. 

Vocational Equity Project 

One class period 

Lecture Room 



The classroom teacher and sponsor of Futures Week 
invited two college students (male and female) to 
role play a job interview. 

The following tasks should be completed by the 
classroom teacher: 

a) Schedule a meeting place for all 
participating classes. 

b) Invite interested teachers. 

c) Provide an orientation to ea:h class 
regarding a job interview. 

d) Coordinate activities for the day of the 
skit. 

e) Send thank-you letters to presenters. 
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strategies: Interactive Activities 



OUR FUTURES CAREER DAY 

Career days have become a conmon event in the high schools and have 
been useful in helping students to understand the world of work; 
however eighth grade students are being askea to make critical 
decisions about their futures as they leave the middle school and to 
on to high school. Therefore, a career day was held at the Summer 
School Program held at Ysleta Junior High School for approximately 300 
middle school students. 

Purpose: To expose the students to as many careers as possible ard to 
get them to think about a career in nontradi tional ways. 

Sponsor; Vocational Equity Project 

Time: One Day 

Place: Middle School 

Methodology; 

I dentification of Speakers 

By sending out request forms to parents and faculty members, 
a variety of speakers' names and phone numbers were 
collected. Each person was contacted by phone to see if 
they would consider being involved with the career day. The 
confirmation of speakers took approximately two weeks. 

Schedul ing 

After the list had been completed, a schedule was developed 
for the class presentations. 

Student Preparation and Participation 

The program was explained to the students several days 
before it took place. Signs were placed in the hall listing 
the speakers according to each career cluster. 

Program and Presentatio n 

People began arriving at 7:30 AM in the library. Each 
presenter was given a packet of materials which included the 
foil owing; 

1) name tag 

2) an outline to following during their presentation 

3) class schedule 

4) thank-you letter 
5, lunch ticket 
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After signing in and receiving their materials, the speakers were 
greeted by the teacher whose class they were to address. The teacher 
then escorted them to the appropriate classroom. 

Comments 

' The pi'ogram was very successful. Seventy-seven speakers 
participated. 



2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 



TIME LINE FOR "OUR FUTURES CAREER DAY 



Post chart in lounge asking 
for speakers. 

Notes to faculty and students 
asking for speakers. 

Collect request forms two to 
three weeks prior to activity. 

Call suggested speakers. 

Make chart of rooms by period. 

Assign speakers to rooms. 

Pass out to teachers the student 
dittos. 

Make card on each speaker w/phone # 
and room assignments. 

Make posters of career clusters for 
hall with sign with arrow (directing 
speakers) on front doors. 

Make a folder for each speaker. 

Address thank-you letters. 

Arrange for packets at table in 
1 ibrary. 

Folder, thank-you letter, room 
assignment, map, nametag, 
suggested speakers outline. 

Order lunch and arrange for coffee 
and refreshments in reception area 
for speakers. 



Responsibilities 



Person in 
Charge 



Completion 
Date 
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POSTER IN FACULTY LOUNGE 



• • • 



"..e need speakers for Career Day, Friday, June 29, 19&^. If you have relatives, 
friends or acquaintances v;ho would be willing to speak to 2.6.r.)r. students for 1 hr. 
or nore please nign their name, profession and your name. Thanks, '..'e need as many 
"lesitinate" fields as vie can find. 



"rofesGion 



Phone // 



Your Name 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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SPEAKER REQUEST FORM TO FACULTY 



Cur future .Career's Day vdll held Friday, June 29, i934 fron 8:30 - 3:30. 
.e need 2^2 presentations in order to provide two presentations per class, 
so v/e need your help! 

Please contact your relatives, friends, and acquaintances who would 
speak for one period or more (at their convenience) , If you will list the 
information belCT-;, we'll contact them with all details, .,e need this tack by 
"riday. (June 22). 

Th^nk You, 
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-ane o: 



weaker 



Cccupation 



r'none it where speaker 
can be reached 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



1 



-peaker Request ?om to ^tudentc 

!:ane of i^arent 



I*ame of cor^pany v;here parent works 



'..ork telephone nanber 
rione tele:^hone number 
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Career Clusters 

Agri -Business and Natural Resources 
Business and Office 
Communications and Media 
Construction 

Consumer and Homemaking Education 
Environment 

Fine Arts and Hume.n ties 
Health 

Hospitality and Recreation 

Manufacturing 

Marine Science 

Marketing and Distribution 

Personal Services 

Public Services 

Transportation 
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Posters in hall/Speakers by Career Cluster 



Hospitality and Recreation 

1. Tere Alvarddo, Restaurant Owner 

2. Gary Mazziotti , Track Coach 

3. George Rivero, Waiter, Sombra Del Pasado 



Fine Arts and Humanities 

1. Becky McVay, Actress 

2. Michael Myers, Actor 

Construction 

1. Tony Hidalgo, Sales Manager, Feather Corp. Bldg. Products 

2. Walt Hammar, Skilled Laborer 

3. Jim Nelson, Heating, Air Conditioning & Ventilating 

4. Albert Alvarado, Pipeliner 

Communications & Media 

1. Johnny Thompson, KFIM Radio 

2. Denise Quintana, Photographer 

3. Marqie Bui lis, Pro. Director ETCOM Radio 

4. Rau'. Gonzalez, Chief of Cartography 

5. Miriam Rodriguez, Liason, Packard Elec. 

6. Jeffrey Scott, KLAQ Radio 

7. Frank Lopez, El Paso Electric 

Health 

1. Jim Moore, Nurse 

2. Richard Marquez, Dentist 

3. Penry Hamilton, Lab. Tech. 

4. Art Gutierrez, Dentist 

5. Chip Ponsford, Doctor-VET 

6. Kathy Paxson, Nurse 

7. Jose Rodriguez, M. D. 

8. Lupe Rey, Dental Assistant 

9. C. Jaime, MSW 

Transportation 

1. Greg Garcia, Mechanic 

2. Pat Hernandez, Transportation, Tonka Toys 
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Public Services 



1. Officer Acosta, Police Department 

2. Margie Bui lis, ETO, Radio Program Director 

3. Randy Bui lis, Lawyer 

4. Richard Contreras, Lawyer 

5. Capt. R. J. Figueroa, Fire Dept. 

6. Robert Duran, Judge 

7. Jorge Rascon, Army Recruiter 

8. Tomas Silva, Criminal Investigator Immigration 

9. Rosa Morales, Volunteer, Social Wek. Goal Setting 

10. Rita Peregrino, PIC 

11. Carlos Sermeno, Detective 

12. Waynenne Spradlin, Utilities 

13. Lt. Col. William Robert, U. S. Army 

14. Sp4 James S. McDowell 

15. Sp5 Durred Francher 

16. MSG Arthur Chandler 

17. SSG Ruben Madrid 

Agri -Business and Natural Resources 

1. Joe Carrasco, The Feed Store 

2. Peggy Madrid, Water District #1 

Personal Services 

1. Carrie AUbert, Mortgage Banker 

2. K.aylene Beech, Bartender 

3. Cecil io Jaime, Counselor, La Fe 

4. Cathy Riggs, Cafeteria Manager 

5. Lu-ii Rojas, Orthodontist 

6. Irma Monroy, Cosmetologist 

7. Phyllis Armijo, Aibt. Hospital Director, Ihomason Hospital 
Marketing & Distribution 

1. Alan Hammar, Branch Mgr., Bowles & Edens 

2. Ruben Mata, Real Estate 

3. Margaret Valdez, Real Estate 

4. Sammy Gonzalez, Bjyer, Merchandising 

5. Marta Provenc,hi , Supply Coordinator 

6. Danny Simental, Warehouseman 

Business & Office 

1. Gary Ivory, Dept. o^ Research & Evaluation 

2. Mary Yanez, Print Shop 

3. Bob Guidry, Public Relations, El Paso Internation.^i Airport 

4. Adrian Armijo, Insurance Executive 
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i.. Kni{)[> J 
124 

on". Acosta 



11 

1 10 Scnonco 
Spradlin 



Mtjtt 1 
127 

MaUi Ixib 



1st Period 8:30-9:20 



Ajisara I 
131 

Nuinerology 



I,. Van ley II d. Judy 

139 S. Studios 123 II Writing 
Richard 
Coutrerar; 



Alan Hamner 



Anny 



Munkatchy I 
108 

RJ Figueroa 



C. Vass 
126 III 
Denise 
Quintana 



RD 



Kaylene Beech 



D. Serna I 
142 

Rosa Morales 



S. Hopson 
130 III 
Matli Lab 



E. Gil I 
122 

Writing 
Dacky NfcVeigh 
Mike Myers 



R. Bilbe 
109 III 
Math 
Amy 



E. Gonzalex II s. Davis II 
125rd 



Ruben Mata 
RE 

Tanas Silva 



Toothnan 
103 III 
Science 
Greg Garcia 
J^m Nelson 



128 
Math I^ 



M. Dickson 
138 III 
Soc. Studies 



G. Martinez 
137 Math 

Carrie 

Allberg 
Phyllis 

Armijo 
Adrian 

Ami jo 



Carlos SermentJ) M.iriam 

<Ddriguez 



V. Casas 
143 III 
Writing 
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M. Phillips 
1 



('». Hirtinez 
II 

137 KiUi 

Cfx.k 
Avi.ittn 



124 



Terti Alvaracio 
Julcje IXirau 



li. J(jhnson II 
1 10 Science 



WayiK ne 
Spradlin 



Mcjtt. II 
127 

Math Lab 



L. Van ley II 
139 Soc. Stu. 



Richard 
Contreras 



CLASS SaiEIXJIiE 



2nd Pericxi 9:25-10:15 



K. Ansara I 
131 Math 



Numerology 



J. Munkatlicy 
108 Science 



Driven 

S-4 

EOD 



D. Serna 



142 Soc. Studie s 116 Rd. Lab 



Rosa Morales 



I. Ortiz III 
117 Rd. Lab 



RJ Figueroa 



C. Vass 
126 Rd 



Den i so 

Quintana 
Kaylene 

Beech 



III 



S. Hopson III 
130 Math Lab 



V. Vass 



II 



Walt Haniner 



R. Bilbe III 
109 Ma til 



Jorge Rascon 



:i s. 



E. Gonzalez IJ S. Davis II 
128 Math Lat 



Ruben Mata 
RE 

Tomas Silva 



G. Toothman 
103 Sci III 



Becky McVay 
Mike M^'ers 



M. Dickson 
III 

138 Soc. St\ 

Danny 
Semen tal 



2. J 



CLASS SCHEDULE 



3rd Period 10:20-11:10 



V. Casa III 1. Ortiz 
143 Writing 117 Rd. Lab 

Ttiius SiLva RI Figuercxi 


C. Vass III 
116 Rd 

Kaylene Beech 
Denise 
Qu in tana 


S. Ilopson III 
130 Math Lab 


R. Bilbe II] 
109 Math 

Jorge Rascon 


. G. Toothman 
103 Sci. Ill 

Ruben Mata 
RE 

Lupe Mendez 


E. Gil I 
122 Writing 

Becky McVay 
Mike Myers 


Phillips 
122 Rd* Lab 

Richard 

Contreras 
Det. Semieno 


S. Knipp I 
124 Rd 

Officer 
Acosta 


H. Hjlt 1 K. Af^sara J 
127 Milh Ixib 131 NL\Lh 

NuiKiroLogy 

y * 
'T 


MunKatchy I 
108 Science 

Inna Monroy 
• 


D. Judy II 
123 Writing 

Cook 
Aviator 
Truck Driver 


V. Vass II 
116 Rd. Lab 

Walt Hainner 


E. Gonzalez 
123 Writing 

George Rivero 
Ruben Mata 


S. Davis II 
128 Math Lab 


Martinez 
137 Math III 

Danny Semcnta 

Driver 

S-4 


R. Johnson 
110 Science 

- Waylene 
Spradlin 
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CLASS SaiEDULE 



4th Period 11:15-12:05 



142 Soc, Sti 


[ Gil ] 
•122 Writing 


: M, Phillips ] 
111 Rri Lab 


: S, Knipp I 
124 Reading 


H- Mott I 
127 Matli Lab 


K, Ansara I 
131 Math 


L. Vanley II 
139 Soc* Stu^ 


D. Judy II 
123 Writing 


V. Vass I 
116 Rd, Lab 


Kosa Morales. 
Truck Driver 
Aviator 


Becky McVay 
Mike Myers 


Waynene 
Spradlin 


Officer Acosta 




Numerology 


Luis Rojas 
Raul Gonzalez 
DOD 


Bcto Guidry 
Samtr/ 
Gonzalez 


Johnny 

Thonpson 
Walt 

Hanmer 
Det. Sermerv 


E. Gonzalez 

II 
125 


S. Davis II 
128 Math Lab 


G. Martinez II 
137 Math 


M, Dickson 
138 Soc* Stu. 


V. Casas III 
143 Writing 


I, Ortiz III 
117 Rd. Lab 


C, Vass III 
126 Rd. 


S. Hopson III 
130 Math Lab 


R. Bilbe I 
109 Math 


Jini Moore 
Richard 
QMitreras 




Margaret 

Valdez 
RE 

Penny Hamilton 


Art Gutierrez 
Dentist 

Danny Semental 


Tony Hicialgo 
Juo Carrasco 


RJj.Figueroa 
Rii^hard 
Contreras 
Driver 


Kaylene Beech 
Denise 
Quintana 
Cook 




Jorge Rascoi 
Irma Mr -oy 
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CLASS SattixJLE 



5th Period 12:45-1:35 



Miuikfitchy 1 
108 Science 


D. Serna I 
142 Soc* Stu. 


K. Gil I 
122 Writing 


M. Phillips ] 
111 Rd. Lab 


: S. Knipp I 
124 Reading 


H. Ntott I 
127 Math Lab 


R. Johnson II 
110 Science 


L. Vai-,l{?y II 
139 Sex:. Stu. 


D. Judy I 
123 Writijig 


Art Gutierro 
Dentist 




Margie Bullis 


Frank Lopez 


Kathy Paxson 
Office Acosta 


1 
1 


Richard Marque 
Dentist 
Irma Monroy 


2 Jeffrey Scott 




V. Vass II 
116 Ixib 


E. Gonzales 
125 Reading 


S. Davis II 
128 Math Lab 


G. Tootlinian 
103 Sci€ince 


M, Dickson III 
138 Soc. Stu. 


V. Casas III 
143 Writing 


I. Ortiz III 
117 Rd. Lab 


C. Vass III 
126 Reading 


S. Hopsonl 
130 Math La 


Pandy Bui lis 
IiUt)e Mendoz 


Jorge Rascon 


Gary Ivory 


Dr. Ponsford 
Vet. 


Mary Yanez 


Dr. Rodriguez 
Cecil io Jaime 


RJ Figueroa 


Penny 
Hamilton 




►-^ 

CO 
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CLASS SaiEDUIjE 



6th Period 1:40-2:30 



K, Ansarvi I 
131 MaLh 

Nmik*r<>l(xjy 


Miuikcilchy I 
108 Science 

Ji^ftrey ScotL 


0, Soma I 
142 Soc. Stu, 

I^osales Morale 


E, Gil I 
122 Writing 

^ Margie Bullis 


M. Phillips I 
111 Rd, Lab 

Frank Loix^z 


S. Knipp I 
124 Reading 

Kathy Paxson 


G, Martinez II 
137 Math 


R. Johnson II 
110 Science 

Richard Marque 


L, Vanley 
II 

139 Soc, Stu 

?z Rita 
Peregrine 


D, Jiuly TI 
123 Wr'it Lng 

PrcjverKjhi 

V ■* 


V. Vass II 
116 Rd. Lal:^ 

Randy Bullis 


E. Gonzalez II 
125 Reading 

Jorge Rascon 


R. Billxj III 
109 Mc-ith 

Gary Ivory 


G, Toothman. 
103 Science 

Irma Monroy 


M, Dickson 
138 Soc, Stu, 

Mary Yanez 


V. Casas III 
143 Writing 

Dr, Rodriguez 
Cecilio Jaime 


I- Ortiz III 
117 Rd, Lab 

RJ Figueroa 


€• Vass III 
126 Reading 
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CLASS SCHEDULE 
7th Period 2:35-3:30 



II. Mi)t;t 
127 Mcith Lab 



L. VdnLoy II 
139 Six:. Stu 



Kita 
Pei cxji ino 



K. Ans<»ra 
131 f4ath 



Nunerology 



D. Judy II 
123 Writing 



Marta 
Provonghi 



O. Sema I 
142 Soc. Stu. 



Rosa Morales 



V. Vass II 
116 RD. Lab 



Randy Bull is 



E. Gil I 
122 Writing 

Margie Bui lis 



M. Phillips 
111 m. Lab 



Frank Ijopez 



S. Hopson III 
1 0 Math lab 



R. Bilbe III 
109 Math 



S. Davis II 
128 iath Lab 



G. Toothman 
103 Science 



Jeffrey Scott 



G. Martinez 
137 Math 



Peggy Madrid 



M. Dickson 
138 Soc. Stu. 



Mary Yanez 



R. Johnson I 
110 Science 



] Munkatchy I 
108 Science 



Richard Marqu(|z Cathy Rigg 
Ima Monroy 



V. Casas III 
143 Writing 



I. Ortiz III 
117 Rd. Lab 



RJ Figueroa 
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Dear :?^culty i Staff of 33FF: 

Friday, June 29, 19o^, is "Our Future Careers" Day. 
The follovfing are the speakers assigned to your 
claGsroc-n, 

jood Luck and enjoy the day, 

Susan Crews 
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36 



.'tudent 7om to Zonplete for each guest speaker 



GARE2R A.;ARE1:E33 



Tame of occupation 

r:du<xatiou required: High School 

Technical Vocational Training 
Community College 

^ Year University 

Giaduate School ^ 
?03t Graduate School 

Approxinate cost of education 

Heconmendea classes to take in high school to prepare for this job 



* art-tine jobs or volunteer vrork that applies to this jot 



Areas of the coi-uitry where these jobs are located 



./hat are the hours for thic occupation , 

Special requirer^nts for this job: Physical 

Cental 

Language 

Special equipment (is it provided) 

^Oot of equipment 

'alary range for this occupation .. 

Advancer.ent oppoirt unities in this field ^ 

'Inplcyment outloo k 

helated Jobs 



h:it are the benefits and ha sards/advantages of job 



Letter ^o Guest Speaker 



Career Av;areness Day 



Friday, Juiie 29, 19^ 



Thaiik you for volunteerinc to speak to our students. 

The students v?ill be trying to acquire the follovdng information 

about your career: 

ICducation required 
Approximate cost of education 

Recommended classes to take in high school to help prepare 
for this job. 

Part-tine or volunteer work that applies to this job 
Areas of the country vrhere these jobs are located 
..hat are the v/orking hours for this occujation 
-pecial requirements for this job - physical p mental 

language, special equipment, cost of equipment 
-^alar;^ range for this occupation 
Advancement opportunities in this field 
Related jobs 

/Inploynent outlook for this profession 

The benefits, hazards and advantages of this job 

Hov; do you get a job like this? 

You be meeting v:ith at least 15 students for approximately 

50 minutes, per presentation 

Tl-ianI: you for your contributions to our program. 



BEST copy mUBLE 
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YSLETA INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
8446 VALDESPINO STREET 
EL PASO, TEXAS 79907-6099 
(915) 859-7971 

June 29, 19SA 



''Our Tutun^ Conors 



; Dear 

I Thank you for participating in the Ysleta Indepenaent 

School District Sumner School Pilot Program Career 
Awareness Day, Friday, o'une 29, 198A at Ysleta Junior 
I-iigh School. 

Your sharing of the cetails of your profession 
I helped our stuaents better understana the v/orld of 

I vork, 

■.;e really appreciate your intevfist in the youth of 
21 Paso, 

Thank you for your tine and effort. 



Yours traly. 




I Staff Zi Faculty of the 33?? 

j SC/dc 

I 



I 
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YSLETA INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
8445 VALDESPINO STREET 
EL PASO, TEXAS 79907-6099 
(915) 859-7971 



June 29, 198^ 



Gommnding General 

U.S. Army Air Defense Center <S: Ft. Bliss 
Ft. Bliss, TX 79906 



I would like to express iTiy appreciation to the soldiers of 
the 70th Ordnance Battalion who participated in our Job Fair on 
July 29, 198^. 

These soldiers added greatly to our understanding of the 
U.C, Anny and its members. They all represented the U.S. Army 
in an outstanding manner and clearly explained how they became 
involved with the service. Our students certainly have a better 
appreciation of what it takes to be a soldier today. 

Again, thank you and please extend our thanks to the soldiers 
who came to talk with us. 



Liincerely yours, 




Carol Allen, Principal 




strategies: Interactive Activities 
Business, Industry and Government Field Trip (see next page) 



S ^^^^ beneficia learning experiences that students value 

nrcf h. h"""^ ''/^^ ?^ ^^^^"^ participation in field trips. 

First-hand experiences obtained by participating in real-life 

iic^nJfc"t.t1 conditions provide the students with 

L^r^^.cM^.tn ?n ^''^1^ '""^^^"^ traditional teaching methods, 
buch as lecturing or classroom discussions. Whenever it is feasible 
or possible, teachers should arrange to take their classes to visit 
community organizations, businesses, etc. that will reinforce how the 
educational concepts learned in school are used in "the real world." 
This form of application of the learning concepts to the world around 
us serves as an excellent tool, especially when a teacher wishes to 
help the students to learn the application of basirskilTs or to 
explore the basic educational requirements for certain careers. There 
are eye opening experiences just waiting to be discovered in the 
ccmmunity. He p bring those experiences to the students by letting 
field trips bridge the gap between the school and the outside world, 
source: A Handbook on Techniques for Coordinating Vocational and 
Academic Education by Dr. Norma Milanovich. New Mexico State 
Department of Education, 1982. "caiuu oiaie 

Purpose: To help students learn as much as possible about job 
opportunities that are available in El Paso. 

Sponsor: Vocational Equity Project 

Time: Half a Day 

Place: City of El Paso 

Methodology: 

Bus transportation and tour guides were provided by Gray 
Line Tours. The tour was a view of El Paso which focused on 
the major businesses and industries in El Paso (see attached 
outline). 

Comments: The students learned a great deal, and enjoyed visiting 
places they had never seen before. 
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BUSINESS/ INDUSTRY/GOVERNMENT BIG FIELD TRIP 
(Information provided to students during field trip.) 
I. Business 

29 Boot Factories 

Tony Lama makes 4,400 pairs of boots per day 
165 Electronic Assembly Plants 
Farah puts out 100,000 pants per day 
We have 300 pant factories 

25% of all copper in the world is refined here in El Paso 
II. Industries 

These are the five top money-making industries in El Paso. Rank 
them in order by greatest money maker to the 5th greatest. 

a. Boots 

b. Electronics plants 

c. Tourism 

d. Pants 

e. Ft. Bliss 

III. Government 

Ft. Bliss has 100,000 inhabitants including White Sands Missle 
Ranch, Biggs, and Holloman Base. It is the largest air defense 
center in the free world. 

Ft. Bliss was established in 1848. 

Ft. Bliss has had six sites. 
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B.I.G. Field Trip part of Social Studies Curriculum/Summer School Pilot Program 
C* Age Makeup 

U Use newspaper obituaries, births, marriages - plot 
informaclon on mapSi graphs, etc, 

2. County Health Department - find out causes of death in 
El Paso. 

' 3, Using phone book - find number of churches - 

religious percentages t 

4. Discussion over the age breakup of El Paso - use last 
census* 

5* Research life expectancy changes o£ man and the role 
science has played to change It. 

6t Graphs Co illustrate man^s physical changes and how 
better nutritional habits have helped. 

D. Business/Industry of Special Interest and Importance 

1. What are the major industries in El Paso^ their 
productSf profits, etc? 

2. Using phone book and/or newspapers, list the oldest t 
newest businesses in El Paso. 

3. Guest speakers from ASARCO and other industry. 

4t Discuss value of advertisement to industry business. 

5. Using classified ads, newspapers - figure cost ot 
running ad - locate advertisement under subjects - etc. • 

6. Classified ads - project - find a job, find a place to 
live, figure budget, etc. 

7. Discussion - how science has aided business and 
industry. 

E, Post - Secondary Educational Opportunities 

1. Professional - nonprofessional careers in science, etc. 
(Work with counselors.) 

2. Guest speakers - notice provided later. 

3. Graph -or numbers - post-graduation occupation. 

4. Using phone book, find out about schools beyond 
secondary. 

29 
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strategies: Information Dissemination 
PARENT PROGRAM 

A parent program was held on Wednesday night to provide information 
about vocational education and high school graduation requirements. 

Purpose:. To provide information to middle school parents regarding 
various high school programs. 

Sponsor: Vocational Equity Project 

Time: One Hour 

Place: Middle School 

Audience: Parents 

Methodology: 

Invitations were mailed to the homes of all 300 students. 
The counselor designed the following agenda: 

AGENDA - PARENT PROGRAM 
PRESENTATION BY COUNSELOR'S 

I. Information and introduction of program 

II. Educational Plans 
III. Sample of Graduation Plan 

IV. Vocational Programs - Slide/Tape Presentation 

V. Grading System 

VI. Question/Answer 
VII. Tips for Parents 

Refreshments were provided as well as hand-out materials. 

Comments: The program was presented in Spanish. Approximately twenty 
parents attended. Most parents stayed after the 
presentation and asked the vocational counselor many 
questions. 
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INVITATION TO PARENTS 



hts /ydlaS[i£r nuj CfiilcC 




INVITATION 
(Spanish Translation) 



Ze cue puede aprovechar ini hijo e hija 
en la escuela secundaria del distrito escolar 
de ysleta? 

:*dercoles Z? de junio del 198^ 
7:00 de la noche 
Ysleta Junior High School 

1) Uducacion de vocaciones. 

2) Iluevos requisites para estudiantes 
del grado nueve. 



P.efrescos se servirani 
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Courses 

Uitil ish 

r.athe/ratlcs 

u.o. history 

world hlstory/bcog 

cConoKilcs 

government 

oclence 

i-hyslcal bducatlon 
nealth Lducatlon 
opeech 
iA ect Ives 



HiHd SCHOOL 



OnADUATIGi^. tlAi^i^ 



Credl ts 
"HI 

3 
1 
1 

h 

2 



Courses 

imgl ish 

Mathematics 

U.S. History 

World History/oeog 

Lcono/cics 

Government 

Science 

Physical Education 
Health Education 
Other Languages 
Computer Science 
Fine Arts 
Llectlves 



C redit s 


3 
1 

1 

i 

S' 

2 
1 
1 



iiDVAi\t^x.i. with 
liLust nave a 

6 honors 

Courses 

English 

hat hematics 

b.s. History 

World History/ceog 

he onomlcs 

Government 

Science 

Physical education 
Health Education 
Other Langusjies 
Cojp.puter science 
Fine Arts 
Electives 



Hui» GnS 
minimuti of 

courses j 

Crsditt 


3 
1 
1 



I' 

2 
1 
1 



Grade V 
Ofrester 1 


Sample Planning Sheet 

Grade 10 ' ~ 


for Students schedule 

Grade IT"^ ~ 


m 
CO 

1 Grade 12 


Semester 2 


Semester 1 

Semeeter 2 


Semester 1 

Semester 2 


( beu.ester 1 

Semeeter 2 


4 ) 
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New Grading System 


Other ToTJics of Concern 


95-100 


A 


1. 


TABS 


85-94 


B 


2. 


Diploma and transcripts 


75-84 


C 


3. 


Attendance 


70-74 


D 


4. 


Summer School 


69-flelow 


P 


5. 


Evening School 


Only numerical grades 
will be used 


6. 
7. 


Reading Program 
Special Education 










8. 


English for Speakers of Other 
Languages 



Tips^for Parents 

1. Get to know your son's/daughter's counselor. 

2. Be informed about the new graduation requirements, 

3. Get directly involved with your son's/daughter's selection and 
planning of high school classes. 

4. Read the student handbook issued to your son/daughter at registration. 

5. Visit your son's/daughter's teacher whenever there is a concern. 

6. Become aware of other school services (tutoring* evening classes, 
summer school* etc.) 
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Classroom Materials utilued for "Futures Week" 
I. Writing 

1) Job Interviewing Skit 

2) Vocational Student Handbook 

3) Bright Idea - Day Dreams 

4) Magazine Survey: Instructions and Data Sheet 

II. Social Studies 

1) B. I. G. Field Trip (Business, Industry and Government Tour 
of El Paso) 

2) Population/Business and Industry/Education 

III. Math 

1) Who's Where in the Workface 

2) Odds on You 

3) Year 2,000 

IV. Reading 

1) How to Locate Job Openings 

2) Your Interview 

3) "A Guide to Today's Hottest Careers, Job Market" 

V. Science 

1) Gue<>t Speaker - Family Planning Expert 

VI. Other Re'jources 

1) Film from Local Educational Service Center 

2) Idea #23 
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VOCATIONAL STUDENT HANDBOOK 



The Ysieca Equity Program, Division of Instruction, Ysleta Independent 
School District developed a vocational handbook for students. It was pre- 
pared under the Discretionary Funding of Vocational Progrcuu Improvement 
Activities of the Texas Education Agency. 

Vocational Education Pays is a handbook of activities and information 
for use with 9th and 10th grade students. The activities are designed to 
enhance student's awareness of vocational education and career planni g. 
It also encourages them to explore nontraditional career choices. The con- 
teat includes information on vocational education, interests and abilities, 
Inventories, and national and state employment opportunities. 

To help students investigate their career choices, there is also a 
comprehensive career list grouped into the areas of mathematics, science, 
speech, arts and crafts, homeraaking and foreign language. 

District Vocational Counselors and five English teachers helped de- 
velop the book. Students did the art work and layout. 

This handbook is designed to be used with vocational students as well 
as students in their regular academic classes. Pvecruitment efforts into 
vocational programs are facilitated by integrating this handbook into the 
regular curriculum. 

Information resarding the handbook is available from; 

Marilyn Money Armenia Smith 

Equicy Specialist Equicy Specialist 

Ysleta Equity Program 
Ysieca Independent School District 
8^45 Valdespino 
El Paso, Texas 79907-6099 



''VOCATION EDUCATION PAYS'* 
Lesson Plan 



Teachers should read the handbook and lesson plan carefully 
so that you will be familiar with the content as well as the ac- 
tivities in the handbook. Also, the teacher should be aware of 
the jobs that are pertinent to their particular vocational course 
(See handout — Activity Five). 

At the conclusion of this unit* encourage students to take 
their handbooks home and share them with their parents. 
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I. Activity One 

A. Introduction 

1. Complete a brainstorming activity (Brainstorming includes all 
responses from students. No evaluation of the correct:ness~o? 
a response should be done. Encourage "far-out" or unconven- 
tional responses). Have student? brainstorm vocational educa- 
tion. 

2. Provide the students the following definition of vocational 
education: 

Vocational education is a program of instruction designed to 
prepare individuals for paid or unpaid employment in a speci- 
fic occupation. 

B, Take a quick survey. The questions can be read orally to the 
class and as they answer, the teacher can write their responses 
on the board. Use the following questions. 

1. What electives are you taking? 

2. What extracurricular activities are you involved in? 

3. What is your favorite academic subject? 

4. What job would you like to have in the future? 

II. Activity Two 

A. Pass out a copy of the handbook to each student. 

B. Give the names and locations of appropriate academic and vocational 
counselors and have them place the information on the bottom of 
page 24. 

C. Preview the book by having the students first look at the front 
cover and back cover. Discuss wirh the students the following: 

1. \{hat is the title of book? 

2. What message is the front cover conveying? 

3. What message is the back cover conveying? 

D. Have the students look through the entire book and read major 
headings and pictures. Give the students several minutes to do 
this and then ask the followinp: 

1. What headings caught your attention? (I-ist on Board) (The 
teacher should pay careful attention that all major headings 
are identified by the students) 

2. Give the students the following definitions. 

A nontraditional occupation for a man refers to an occupation 
in which the majority of the jobholders are women. Examples 
of men in nontraditional areas are male secretaries, nurses 
and elementary teachers. 

A nontraditional career for a woman is a career usually held 
oy men such as doctor, dratter and astronaut. Look at pictures 
on page 8,10,12,15,16,19,20, and 22. Have thf students list 
the pictures V.\at are depicting nontradition/ jobs. (Example 
on oage 8 the woi.. ',n who is the welder. Example on page 10 
is the man who is the make-up artist. 
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III, Activity Three 

A. Ask the students to turn to the cartoon on page 3. Have the students 
read it and answer the following questions: 
1. What is the artist's viewpoint? 
2* What does the cartoon mean to you? 

Ask the students to read pages 2-5. Before reading these pages, place 
the following questions on the board, and tell the students to be pre- 
pared to answer them^ 

1. What is vocational education? 

2. Why do you need to graduate from high school? 

3. Why should women prepare for work? 

4. Why combine vocational and academic programs? 

5. What is the difference between a job and a career? 

6. Why is it important to develop 'career awareness'' ? 

7. What are the 3 R's of yesterday? 
What are the 3 R's of today/tomorrow? 

8. Where will the jobs be in the future? 

After the students have completed this reading assignment, place the 
students in groups of 4 to 5 members. Give each group 5-10 minutes 
to share their answers. Have each group select a group reporter. 
Depending on the number of groups, assign each group one or two of 
the questions. Have the reporter of each group answer their assigned 
question. 

C. Have the class or in small groups discuss the following statements: 
(If small groups are used, groups should report findings to class) 

1. The typical 25 year old woman will work for 34 years. 

2. Eighty eight percent of job openings in Texas are related to 
vocational education. 

3. People can expect to change careers 6 times in a lifetime. 

4. Besides the jobs that we know about now there will be three to 
four times as many new jobs that we do not yet know about. 

IV, Activity Four 

A. Have students read the bottom of page 5 to the class. Explain that on 
pages 6 and 7 ^he students will be identifying their personal interests 
and abilities. 

B. Have the students place a check mark after each interest or ability. 
Have the students rank order the subjects in school they like by placing 
a by the subject you like best, "2" by the next best, etc. 

C. A^'ter the students have completed this activity, have them write one or 
two paragraphs about what things they enjoy and what things they do well. 

V, Activity Five 

A. Have students read the bottom of page 7. 
3. Have the students look through pages 8-23. 

C. Have each Jtudent turn to the page of the course they most enjoy. Ask 
the-n to read the paragraph after the subject heading. Do their interest 
and abilities correspond'? If so, have them read the career list and place 
a check nark beside Lhivse careers they are most interested in. 

D. Have a few sL'adorus stMre their choices. 
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E. At this time, the teacher could highlight jobs for high school graduates 
using the attached lists. 



F. Or have students complete one or more of the following activities: 

1. A visit from the vocational counselor to discu? specific careers 

2. Career films 

3. Guest speakers 

4. Handouts on specific careers 

5. Books - at their home school 

6. Library Activity - read about or research a specific career of their 



VI. Activity Six 

A. Have students turn to page 24 and complete the blanks. After the stu- 
dents .have completed this activity, the students could share their 
responses in small groups. Each group should select a reporter who 
will report. The teacher should stress that individual names and 
responses should not be mentioned in this summary report. 

VII. Activity Seven 

A. Have students turn to page 26 and check off the courses they have com- 
pleted and are presently enrolled. Have students list what subjects 
they will need to take to graduate from high school. 

B. Have students complete the crossword puzzle on page 27. 

VIII. Activity Eight 

A. Place the following incomplete statements on the board and have the stu 
dents complete and turn in as an evaluation; 

1. The things that I liked best about this handbook were 




choice. 



2. The things that I learned about caree.j were 



3. I suggest thnC this handbook be 



4. Otlier Comments 



c- 
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Jobs for High School Graduates 

The Bureau of Uibof Swnstics. U S. Department of 
Lat>or, has devetoped five pamphlets that discuss job 
opportunities for a group of occupations for which a 
particular educational or naming background is applica- 
ble. The titles In this series are — 

Jot)s for Which You Can Qunlify II You re a High 
School Cfiduate 

Jobs for Which You Can Trmn Through Apprwtice- 
ship 

Joos for Which You Can Qualify if You 're Not A 
High School Graduate 

Jotis for Which You Probably Will Meed Some Col- 
lege or Specialited Training 

Jobs for Which You Probably Will Need a College 
iducation 

Thev pamphlets give an excellent oven/iew of job op- 
portunities based on various levels of education and 
Should be a good resource for high school counselors 
and teachers as they work with students. 

The pamphlet on job opportunities ^or high school 
graduates was published in 1 979 and contains a long list 
of occupations selected from the 1978-79 Occupational 
Outlook Handbool(. Job availability will vary from com- 
munity to community, but review of this pamphlet by 
students could assist them in realizing the many career 
opportunities that are available to them. Most of the jobs 
listed for high school gr?duates require nothing more 
than a high school diploma, but some of the jobs require 
sJcill training in high school such as drafting, typing, 
shorthand, auto mechanics, machine shop, vocational 
agnculture. or other vocational training. Some of the jobs 
do not necessarily require high school graduates, but 
high school graduates are preferred, m some cases an 

IrxJividual can train for a job by on-the-job training (OJT) 
or an apprenticeship program. Listed below is a sample of 
the many joOs for high school graduat*^ that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has identified. 

Occupations In Tr«rapoft«tfon ActMtfM 

Flight Attendants 

Reservation. Ticket and Passenger Agents 

Merchant Marine Sailors 

Locomotive Enginers 

Station Agents 

Susdrivers 

Truckdrivers 

MmchMnia and Rapalrars 

Line Installers and CaPle Splicers 
Telephone and pbx Installers and Repairers 
Appliance Repairers 
Electnc Sign Repairers 
Farm Equipment Mechanics 

Locksmiths 
Shoe Repairers 

Haaltfi Occupatfont 

Dental Assistants 

Medical Record Technicians and Clerks 
Cpiometric Assistants 
Physical Therapist Asslstar.is 

This list Is just a swaw samp/e of the thousands of /obs 
that are avaiUbie to high school graduates. 



Inductrfaf Production and Rafatad Occupatlom 

Machinists 

Assemblers 

Automobile Painters 

Blue-Collar Worker Supervisors 

Boilermaking Occupations 

Porge Shop Occupations 

Furniture Upholsterers 

Photographic Laboratory Occupations 

Production Painters 

Wastewater Treatment P\ant Operators 
OfTIca Occupatlom 

Bookkeepers 
Cashiers 

Collection Workers 
File Clerks 
Postal Clerks 
Receptionists 

Secretaries and Stenographers 
Computer Operating Personnel 
Bank Clerks 

Sarvke Occupatlom 

Building Custodians 

Hotel Housekeepers and Assistants 

Pest Controllers 

Telephone Operators 

Cooks and Chefs 

Food Counter Workers 

Waiters and Waitresses 

Police Officers 

Guards 

Fhemen 

Construction Inspectors fgovernmeni) 
Education and R^latedi Occupatlom 

Teacher Aides 
Ut)rary Assistants 

Sales Occupatlom 

Automobile Pans Counter Workers 
Automobile Sales Workers 
Models 
Route Orly/ers 
Travel Agents 

Wholesale Trade Sales Workers 
Retail Trade Sales Workers 

Comtructlon Occupatlom 

Bricklayers 
Carpenters 

Construction Laborers 
Drywall Installers and Finishers 
Floor Covering Installers 
Painters and Paperhangers 
Plasters 
Roofers 
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Jotoi nmquMn^ SpMfalfxtd 
Training Bmyon<l High School 

Jot» requiring specialized or technical training cur- 
renjy otfer l^e greatest opportunities for high school 
graduates, in fact, technicians are more m demand than 
college graduates. These jobs require training m an ap. 
prenticeship program, a vocational-technical program m 
a communliy/jumor college, or a trade and technical 
school. Ijsted txfow are samples of joDs avatme to 
indMduals who have some specialized training oeyond 
high schoo*. A college degree is usually not required for 
these jobs. 

Intfiistn«f Production aivd r?tf Atcd Occup«tf om 

PattemmaKers 
iS^olders 

Instrument Makers (Mechanical} 

Tool-and-die Makers 

Lithographers 

Photoengravers 

Printing Press Operators 

/Milfwrights 

Motton Picture Prqiectlonists 
Welders 

OfTlM Occupatfom 

Compuu." *»ersonnef 
Office Machine Operators 
Executive Secretaries 
Claim RepresentaDves 
8uyers 

Service Occupatfom 

Meatcutters 
8art)ers 

Cosmetologists 

funeral Directors and EmOalmen 

Safofl Occupations 

Real Eitate Agents and Brokers 
Automobile Service Advuers 
Insurance Agents 

Con«tructfofi Occupatfom 

Cement Masons and Terrazzo Workers 

Electricians 

elevator Constructors 

Glaziers 

Structural Ironworkers 

Operating Engineers (Construction Machinery 

Operators; 
Plumbers and Pipefitters 
Sheet-Metal Workers 
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Occupatfom fn Tramportatlon Actlvltlat 

Ar Traffic Controllers 
Airplane Mechanics 
Airplane Pilots 

Sclantfffc and Tachnfcal Occupatfom 

Forestry Technicians 
Broadcast Technicians 
Drafters 

Engineering and Science Technicians 
Surveyors 

Mechanics and fTapalrtrs 

Computer Service Technicians 

Instrument Repairers 

Television and Radio Service Technicians 

Air-Conditloning, Refrigeration and Heating 

Mechanics 

Automobile Body Repairers 
Automobile Mechanics 
Diesel Mechanics 
Jewelers 

Piano and Organ Tuners and Repairers 
Heafth Occupatfom 

Dental Hygienists 
Dental Laboratory Technicians 
Electrocardiograph (EKG) Technicians 
Electroencephalographic (EEC) Technicians 
Emergency Medical Technicians (EMT'sj 
Medical laPoratory Workers 
Radiologic (X-ray) Technologists 
Respiratory Therapy Workers 
Licensed Practical Nurses 

The sources of the above list were the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' pamphlets entitled Jobs for Which You Can 
Qualify If You 're A High School Graduate and Jobs for 
Which You Probably Will Need Some College or Spe- 
cialized Training. This list is just a sample of the great 
variety of jobs available to individuals who have some 
kino of specialized training. The Jobs listed do not require 
a baccalaureate degree, but they do require specialized 
training. 7 he salaries for individuals filling these positions 
are usually excellent High school students need to be 
aware of the fine opportunities that will be available to 
them if they develop a specialized skill. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



A.SSWTRS 



Across 



Down 



!• Vocadonal 
11. Skills 
18. Pslncar 

it . H«iL 

22. Career 
24. Ablllcles 

27. Pays 

28. Science 
31. Reading 
J2. Mach 

35. Advancemenc 
39. Welder 

41. Chef 

42. Goals 

44. Governaenc 

46. Tools 

47. Job 

49. Drafter 

50. Dentist 
5L. Hospital 
52. Write 



1. Veterinarian 
3. Carpenter 
5. Typing 
H. Niiwsp«tp«r 

10. Librarian 

11. Sales 
13. Ideas 
15. Lawyer 
17. People 

19. Teach 

20. Works 
23. Repairer 

25. Interest 

26. Teacher 

29. Speech 

30. Plumber 

32. Mechanic 

33. Hands 

34. K-- owl edge 

36. Accounting 

37. Choices 

38. Masonry 
40. Unskilled 
43. Auto 

45. English 
^a. Plant 
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^ .writing 
TITLE: Day Dreams 

CONTRIBUTED BY; Betty Noman (Our Lady 

of the Valley - CatliolTc 
Diocese of El Paso) 

APPROPRIATE TO GRADES; 6-8 
OBJECTIVE: 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

newspapers, magazines, paper, scissors, tape or glue 

APPROXIHATE TI.ME NEEDED: 
1 - 2 class periods 

PROCcOURE; 

K PREWRITING 

would help ^ai^^e'co^^'sufc^'clearen''"' 
2. WRITING 



3. 



POS™iTING/£VALUATICN 



Source: Unknown 
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MAGAZINE SURVEY: 
INSTRUCTIONS AND DATA SHEET 
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Step I: Select your people. Choose twenty people from a variety of backgrounds 
to survey. Find people from different age groups and educational levels. Include 
people from varying income levels with a range of occupations from unskiUed to 
professional. Talk to men and women. If possible, include city dweUers, subur- 
banites, and people from rural areas. These descriptive categories are more 
clearly defined for you in Step II. If you consider all of these factors, you will 
have a fairiy good sample of the population. Of course it won't be possible to 
cover all of these categories with only twenty people, but keep the categories 
in mind when you make your selections. 

Step II; Describe your people. Descaibe each person you interview by filling in 
the first six boxes of the data sheet. Use the terms listed below in deciding how 
to describe someone. 

.•^ge: 6-12. 13-16, 17-21, 22-35, 36-50, 51-60, 61-70, 71 and older 
Sex: F (female), .M (male) 

Education: grade school, high school, two-year collage or technical school, 
four-year college, graduate school 

Occupation: unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, technical, professional 

Income: high, middle, low 

Residence: urban, suburban, smaU town, rural 

Step III: CoUect the magazine data, .-^sk each person the following question, 
"What two magazines do you read most frequently?" Be sure the person under- 
stands that the magazines do not have to be ones that are subscribed to for home 
delivery. Record the names of those two magazines in the last box of the data 
sheet. 

Step IV: Draw your conclusions. 

1. Make a bar graph showing the magazines most frequently read by the people 
you surveyed. Each magazine mentioned will not be included in this presenta- 
tion. Choose the top five or eight or ten, depending upon the results of your 
tally. 

2. Write a paragraph in which you draw a conclusion about the relationship 
between age or income or job categories and the magazines people read. Resi- 
dence, sex, and education are other possibilities. Here's an example to get you 
started. 
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Most people in the middle and high income levels indicated that 
they read magazines related to their jobs. The magazines listed by 
these people were often professional journals or trade pubUcations 
For example, an English teacher listed The English Journal, an elec- 
tronics engmeer indicated she read Solid State Technology, and a 
graphic designer said he read Communications Arts. Eight of the 
twelve mterviewed in the middle and high income groups named at 
least one professional or trade publication. People in the lower income 
level did not read as many job-related magazines. Only one of the 
eight low-income interviewees named a professional or trade pubU- 
cation. Therefore, it appears people with high and middle incomes 
are more likely to read publications related to their work than are 
people with low incomes. 

Step V: Put it 11 together. Turn in the completed data sheet, the bar graph 
and the para^^raph of conclusion in a file folder oi- between covers of your own 
design. 
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Number 

example 
1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



Age 

22-36 



Sex 



Educalion 

two-year 
college 



Occupation 

technical 
dentalhygienist 



_. I 
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Income 


Hesidence 


Magazine Choices 


middle 


urban 


Time, Ebony 
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Social Studies 
Taken from Summer Pilot Program, Curriculum Guide 



III. Population/Busintss and Industry/Education 
A. Population density 

EI Paso in Pictures are pictures showing growth of 
El Paso - various exercises can be done with these. 

2. Find out when your parents, grardparencs , etc., lived 
and how large city was at that tiaie. 

3. Why did city expand into some areas and not others? 
4« Find out what causes slum areas? 

5. Conduct a survey of individual classes to determine 
average family size* 

6. Discuss over-population vs population growth. 

7. Graph population at different time periods* 



B. Ethnic makeup 

1. Take a poll of neighborhood and how ethnic makeup, age, 
number of people in family - graph. 

2. Using phone book, find out ethnic makeup of business 
ownership. 

3. Get a guest speaker from UTEP sociology department. 

4. Trace the movement of your family as far back as you 
can go and illustrate with maps, charts, family tree, 
etc, A written narrative could be included. 

5. Classify people into groups on a world scale and 
illustrate traits of races according to latitudes. 

6. Genetic traits of groups to individuals. 

7. Classify anina^.^ into groups by traits. 

8. Written - or discussion - discuss rights and 
re;bponsibilities of young adults between 2 groups of 
people, each speaking different languages. 

9. Compile a booklet of folk tales from different 
languages. Can be in original language - can be 
illustrated. 

10. Trace and graph the growth of business in Ei Paso. 

11. Circular graph • showing population by ethnicitv. 
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oocial Studies 



C. Age Makeup 

1. Use newspaper obicuaries, births, marriages - plot 
Information on maps, graphs, etc, 

2. County Health Department - find cut causes of death in 
El Paso. 

3. 'sing phone book - find number of churches • 
religious percentages * 

4. Discussion over the age breakup of El Paso - use last 
cersus, 

5. Research life expectancy changes of man and the role 
science has played to change it. 

6. Graphs to illustrate man's physical, changes and how 
better nutritional habits have helped. 

D. ausiness/indusury of Special Interest and Importance 

1. Vhat are the major industries in El Paso, their 
products , profits, etc? 

2. Using phone book and/or newspapers, list the oldest, 
newest businesses in El Paso. 

3. Guest speakers froi ASARCO and other industry, 
Discuss value of advertisement to industry ousiness. 

5. Using classified ads, newspapers - figure cost of 
running ad - locate advertisement under subjects - etc. 

6. Classified ads • project - find a job, find a place to 
live, figure budget, etc. 

7. Discussion - how science has aided business and 
industry. 



Post • Secondary Educational Opportunities 

1. Professional • nonprofessional careers in science, etc. 
^'Work with counselors.) 

2. Guest speakers - notice provided later. 

3. Graph ••or numbers - post-graduat ion occupation. 

'Jsing phcne book, find out about schools beyond 
secondary , 
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MiiUary 

I. Recruicers to talk about educational opportunities in 
nilitary. 

Using maps* phone books, etc., find out 3i2e> 
population, etc. c: 7z. Hiss. 

3. Map of the Fort Bliss area and draw in points of 
iK t ejfA^s^-^-^ 



^Reiev to Teacher Directed Activites for Reading fror computer lab for 
writing activities on cause/effect, logical order, compare/contrast, 
sequence cf events, etc., on above activitea. 



^There is a set of cassettes and ditto masters available from Lind 
Morgan. They are consumer math - can be used for math, social studies, 
English. Also, it correlates with the Math Tabs. Has discussion 
questions . 

1. Shopping 

2. Paycheck 

3. Budget 
Savings 

5. Checkbook 

6. '*Easy^' Credit 

7. Borrowing 
3 . Tax 

9. Driving 

10. Car Buying 

11. Insurance 

12. Housing 



Also, vcrd problems available for each of above topics. 
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ATTACHMENT #9 
HOW TO LOCATE JOB OPENINGS 



Heading 



SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 

+ Let friends and relatives know you're looking for a job 
Employees usually know about openings before outsiders do 
More than one-half of the jobs are found this way 

''ERSONAL APPLICATIONS 

+ Work hard - make as many calls as possible - choose your prospects 
carefully. You may request an interview even 1f you* are unsure if 
there is an opening . 

+ ,?en yourself 

Second best method of finding a job 

CONTACTS WITH FORMER EMPLOYERS 

+ Ask for advice dnd suggestions 
+ Contact torme'- teachers 

+ Keep your contacts open with all former employers 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES ■ 

+ Local employment off'ce of your state employment service (Texas Employment 
Commi ss ion ) 

+ Private employment offices charge a fee - be sure of reliability 
+ Check guidance counselor in your school 

NEWSPAPERS 

Read "He'p Wanted" ads 
-t- Place a "S'tuafon Wanted" ad yourself 
+ Don't delay 'n answering "Help Wanted" ads 

UNION HIRING HALLS 

+ Contact the business agent or unicn representative 
•f- Procedures differ from industry to industry 

+ Obtain information concerning - apprenticeships, probationary requirements, 
methods of hiring, and job opportunities 

GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL OFFICES 

* Civil Service examindtion posted in Post Office or Newspaper 
^ City and State government maintain personnel offices 
+ Information at CUy HaM or County Seat 
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AmCHMENT #10 



Reading 



YOUR INTERVIEW 

PERSONAL CLEANLINESS 

1. Be sure your body is clean . 

2. Clean and manicure your fingernails. 

3. Comb your hair--it must be clean and well trimmed— no extremes. 

4. Brush your teeth. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

1 . Shine your shoes. 

2. Wear conservative business-like clothes. 

3. Avoid loud colors and high school fads. 

4. Girls--tailored dress, hose» suitable shoes. Avoid too much make-up 
or costume jewelry. 

^. Boys--conservative trousers, shoes and shirt (coat and tie if job requires 
it. ) 

APPLICATION BLANK 

1. Read carefully the entire blank before starting to write. 

2. Write or print neatly in ink. 

3. 5!pen words correctly. 

4. Fill out all blanks, including date. If question doe: not apply, write 
"no" or "none". 

5. Write and take with you: 

a. Social Security Number 

■J .ames, addresses, and telephone numbers of three references 
3. Answer all questions accurately, honestly, frankly, and promptly. 

7. Don't cross out mistakes or erase--rewri te application. 

8. Give a continuous record of all your jobs: 

a . Dates of emoloyment 

b. Nature of your work 

c. Wages received 
0. "Reason you left 
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ATTACHMENT fill 1 Rc-^ing 

:nterview 

1. Greet personnel director by name. Do not take anyone wUh you. The 
employer wants to talk only to you . 



Introduce yourself--"! am John Smith from_^ ^High School." 

Present referral slip or card given to you by the coordinator 

3. Be able to state why you seek employment in this occupation and with this 
company. 

4. Remain standing until requested to be seated. 

5. Sit erect— do not sprawl. 

6. 3e pleasant, polite, courteous; smile and look at the person to whom 
you're speaking. 

7. Do not smoke or chew gum, even though offered either one. Decline politely 
and thank person. 

8. Speak distinctly and correctly—don't mumble. Speak with confidence and 
enthusiasm. 

9. 3e "at ease"--avoid mannerisms such as snapping handbag, tapping pencil, 
popping knuckles, twisting hair, giggling, or covering face with hands. 

10. Never talk about your personal, family, or financial troubles. Do not 
criticize former employers or associates. 

11. If hired, ask a few questions-day and hour you are to report for work, 
and what you should wear on the job. 

12. Leave when emplcyar iriems satisfied with the information given him. 

13. ^hank him for the interview--"Thank you for the interview, Mr. Brown; 
I appreciate your consideration." 

Du not be discouraged during your first interview. Most employers understand teen- 
agers and make some allowances. Study your presentation after each interview and 
try to improve. Call your distributive education coordinator after each interview 
and report your progress. 

GOOD LUCK 

Questions frequently asked during the Employment Interview 

1. What ar? your future vocational plans? 

2. In what school activities have you participated? Why? Which did you enjoy the most? 

3. How :io ycu soend your spare time? What are your hobbies? 
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AHACHMENT #12 



Reading 



4. 



In what type of position are you most interested? 



5. 



Why do you think ^j^u might like to work for our Company? 



6. What Jobs have you held? How were they obtained and why did you leave? 

7. What courses did you like best? Least? Why? 

8. Why did you choose your particular field of work? 

9. What do you know about our company? 

10. Do you feel that you have received a good general training? 

11. What qualifications do you have that make you feel that you will be successful 
in your field? 

12. What extracurricular offices have you held? 

13. What are your ideas on salary? 

14. Is it an effort for you to bi -olerant of persons with a background and Interests 
different from your own? 

15. How did you rank in your graduating class in high school? 

16. What do you think determine a man's progress in a good company? 

17. What personal characteristics are necessary for success In your chosen field? 

18. Why do you think you would like this particular type of job? 

19. Are you looking for a permanent or temporary job? 

20. Oo you prefer working with others or by yourself? 

21. What kind of boss do you prefer? 

22. Are you primarily interested in making money or do you feel that service to 
your fellow men is a satisfactory accomplishment? 

23. Can you take instructions without feeling upset? 

24. Do you live with your parents? Which of your parents has had the most pro- 
found influence on you? 

25. How dM previous employers treat you? 

26. What have you learned from some of the jobs you have held? 

27. Can you get recommendations from previous employers? 



28. What interests you about our product or servite? 

29. Oo you feel you have done the best scholastic work of which you are capable? 
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ATTACHMENT #13 Reading 



30. What do you know about opportunities in the field in which you are trained? 

31. How long do you expect to work? 

32. Have you ever had any difficulty getting along with fellow students and 
faculty? 

33. Have you saved any money? 
34« Do you have any debts? 

35. Do you like routine work? 

36. Do you like regular hours? 

37. What is your major weakness? 

38. Do you have an analytical mind? 

39. What do vou ao lu Keup xn i^ood physical condition? 

40. Have you had any serious illness or injury? 

41. Whac typos uf buokti have you read? 

42. Have vou pjans for graduate work? 

13. What i>po.«i ul people.- seem to **rub you the wrong way'*? 

44. What jobs bave you enjoyed the most? The least? Why? 

15. Wlial tin: yoiii- i.i I abilitit:^? 

46. What in our Company do you want to work toward? 

47. Do you like to travel? 

48. How about overtime work? 

49. What kind of work interests you? 

50. What are the disao varita^^es of your chosen fiel:'? 
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sned by ^he American Vocational Association • 2020 N. 14th Street • Arlington, Va. 22201 • (703) 522-6121 
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^ Guide To Understanding 
oday's Job Market 

This newspaper is fo' overyone who is intertsted in examining a 
\0nety 0/ career options. Ic provides the facts about more than 100 
ctdpattons, f^n^mt from hi^Hiy technical to entry-ievei. It invwigaM 
emergmg sf>ectaittes, such as ienettc engineering or biomedical instru* 
mentation, and the more traditional occupations^ such as dectrkian,. 
ursin^ or saies !ohv 

Job Market ^juu oj jacis about trends, including thefklds whore 
there mil be the most opportunttiaSt the areas o/tha country where job 
|rim///*^ s best and the number of positions likely to be ayailabla in tha 
upations cited. Many occupations inchsded here were salacted 
cause they are growing faster than tha ayeragt. Others are featured 
because they have contmued oyer time to be stable sources of Jobs. 

Amcles deal with broad occupational areaSt with detailed desaip* 
1/0/15 of specific jobs within the category provided at the end of each 
wrticle. These descriptions include information about the kind of skills 
you will netu lo succeed and the kind of education required for the 
^osttion. 

Job Market also includes tips on selecting a career. The focus of 
\his paper is on jobs requiring vocational education. Preparation for 
most of the positions cited here is available in your community through 
ublic and private vocational educational programs. Information ai)out 
programs in vour area is provided below. You may want to investigate 
¥hat options these programs can offer. 




High teehnaiagy tream Jobs for technicians who assemble computers. 
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The ofrce o! todav Jiffm gremtiv from 

IE of ,'lf{v vea/< a|o. ind the man] reason 
he iTO^n 01 .omouter tecnnoiofy. In 
0. there were 100.000 computer systems 
lie. Todav there are 600.000 In ketprng 
with thai Hgure ne number of people 
npioved m computet ^related occupauons is 
landing « j onenomenaJ rate, and is ex* 
mtc '.o almost jouoie the year 1990 
Jt:encaj occuoauons 'fmun 'he \vn%>e 
'.argcst occupaticnai ^oup <n the Uiuted 

im. jomppsm^i !S ^ million *orKen. The 
^Otiion % CTrecteo :o po^ bv at least 19 
cent *umn 'ne Jecaae. Rjtner 'han iis* 
ctn^*he^e^*o'ke^^ ^le nev^ (ecnnoiof> has 
•ncreaietl ne tec '^r •f'cm Mariv buimess 
ortafliraiion^ •"•.i. v.-rx.-r? ^) ngan- 

Bfino-r-e J-^O'^.T n- 

^BmatJon -t x. - "•nv!^v? ""uiinevt. 
^^•ev^f' ^.-.^i..«?n^ are li'ect;-. 

-e;at«u ^t -tester 3v -he'. $ 
DerarT?-! • "^e? ?^ .rraiei r.ai » 

t* w.i^ • ♦ciavfrnent^ or 



in|. perhaps the mon imponant attitude the 
officer worker of today can have is the witt- 
ingntss to letm n«w sluili. Workers wilSing 
to make-ihe effort to learn to use new equi(>- 
ment. such as word processors, arc likely to 
find themselves promoted to more chaiknt* 
in| positions with better pay. 

Some of the new or hi|h*dem«nd careers 
in the business Held inciude: 

Accotaatmi: Determines by exanumni 
financial records whether a business ts 



Th« imdia tcU ut that roboa and com* 
putcn aif takinf over more and more joba 
and that anyone who do«sn't land a '*tiith« 
tfcti" position wiU be studini in the unem- 
ploymeflt line. Havmg sutii stories, young 
people still in srtiool tray think a good Job 
wtU be beyond meh by the time they oom- 
pkte their educatwns. Those already work- 
ing have an even worse fear-Hhat the jobs 
they currently hold wtu diuppcar. 

Knowledge is the best cure for such fean. 
It ts true that technoloty is changing the 
workplace and worker requirements. Ac* 
cordlr.g to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the avenge worker will switch occupations 
seven tioMs* and some of these changes wtll 



operatmg proHtabty. JoN: 900.000 (1910). 
Emptoymem prospects good as managers in* 
creasingly um accounting informauon to 
make business decisions. T>iiniog: two*ycar 
program at community college or bust»as 
school. Typical starting saJar/: $1 3.000/ yr. 
Requires aptitude In math, as must anrjyze 
financial data using calculators an^ vora- 
puten. Contact: NattonaJ Associat^n of 
Accountants. 919 Third Ave.. New York. 
N.Y. 10022. 



not be voluntary. But to the person willing to 
give careful thought to picking a career and 
obtaining the bist training, new and chai* 
tenging job opponunuies wtU be available. 

What does hieh (tchnoioxy mean, 
anyway? A frequently used synonym is **the 
ekctroniGS revoiution,'* which dates back 23 
yean to the invention of a silkon chip about 
the sixe of a ftagcmail. This chip, or crystal. 
In the fonn of a microprocessor, made possi* 
bie a computer that flu Into a pocket rather 
than filling a room. The result was a vastly 
increSMd potential to proce^. store and 
cocomunicate information at a moderate 

Hiih Tkchnoioey Jobs icottttnued on ptgt J J 



Cooiptfter ProfrtfOffler: Writes instruc* 
tions (programs) in computer language, 
draws diagraffl (flovKhait) of instruaions 
given to computer, checks program for 
errors (debugs) by running sample dau 
through on computer, rewnta program tf 
necessary. Works with either bustneis staff 
or scentists to determine wnat problems 
computer must solve. Employed by data 
iroccssini service organiiations. manufK« 
nna firms, schools, government agenaes. 
Jobs: 230.000(1990). Employment prospeas 
exceUeni. with 9. '00 new openmp ext>ected 
every year through 1915. TVajmng: Data 
processing programs onented toward bust* 
neas m two*year colleges and technical 
schoob Or computer toence programs on* 
enied toward science and cngineenni in 
four-year colleges. Certification tiv tnstuute 
for Certification of Computer Protessionals 
not required, but indicates compeience 
Starting sauncs: SI 6,000- S20.000/yr. Can' 
advance to wstem^ anaivsi wuh .'cilege 
Jegr« plui ;\penence. Contact Xmcman 
Business una Offict Occuoanons 
'4;ontinuta on pagt S \ 
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Economic lAd (eelmotoiwaJ chann do 
noc thrntcfl :he jobs of m«ch«iuc3 MnA rt* 
pairtn to it\% umt dcfrw u othtr mantul 
«orkcn. Whtthtr old or ntw, machuiei 
liwayi nctd prtvcntivt mauitcnaoct and 
occuionaJ -'epairs- 

MKhamcs vid repaircn work on m* 
duainai mKhinti thai crtatt producu. 
motor vehKtcs used to transpon goods and 
pfopie. (elepnonti and other commuiuca* 
uons cquipnwnt, appliances, orfke machin* 
try aiid computers. Their employen are 
mostly manufactunnf firms, the reuuJ stora 
(hat leiJ the producu to be serviced, and tn* 
dependent repau (hops, [n addiuon, some 
work for |ovemm«nt aienaes or for trans* 
portation. consiruction and public utility 
companjcs. 

In the future, mechanics and repautn wxU 
be in parttcular demand for the care of appU* 
ucea. automooiiea. .omputen and complex 
tndusinaJ .Tiacmnes. Those who ve knowU 
edfeaoie aoout electronics mould do cspe* 
ciaUy well In fact, computer tenncc tech- 
nicians are the most sou|hc after of worken 
tn (he computer-reiaic^ occupauons, and 
thetr hifh wages reflect thu iituaiion. 

To gain knowledge of machine operations 
and practice in repair work, mechanics and 
repairen often betin by attendinf secondary 
or poitsecondary courses in shop math, 
blueprint reading* drafting, woodworking, 
mecai *orkmg and electronics. Then they 
enter fpeciakted programs such u those m 
teieviiion vid radio or appUarce ;tpflir. 

Some of the new or high "demand »wjpa» 
tions 'or mecnanics or *epdur personnel 
inciuUer 



AilMBOMt Mtdlaak: DtamosM me- 

chanicai or eieancai probtema in auto* 
mobiiii: repatn by making adjusuMnu or 
replacing parts. Pocentiai for speeUiizaUon 
(e.g.. m sutomatic trusmiSMon mechanics, 
which requires sophisticated knowledge of 
hydrauiial Automobile deticn ind repair 
shops employ most m^hanics. Some work 
for government, auto manufiauren, taxi' 
cab and auto leasing comptniei. Jobs: 
843.000 (1960). Mo)tt learTon'tEe Job from 
experieiKed mechania. Appremkeihip pro- 
gram and vocational program in auto repair 
coupled with work experwnct arc other 
pottibilitia. .Average wage; $9.''9/hr. 
(l9IO**ioumey mechaAic); S7.16/hr. (skilled 
service mechanic). Can advance to shop 
supervisor, ^ervtce manager or automotive 
repair service esnmator, Contaa; Automo- 
;ive Services Industry .^ssoelAUon. 444 N. 
Michigan Ave.. OUcafO, 111, 606U. 



Comp«ttr Sarvlcff TMliaidai: Installs, 
maintains and repairs computen. .Makes 
routme adjustments, orden needed parts, 
keeps records of servkt. Employed by com* 
puter manufacturers, mamienance com* 
panics, r^vcnuneni a«encies. Jobs: 83.000 
(1980). Fastest growing of computer occupa* 
ttons. with 5.400 jobs pn year ejcpccted 
through 1980a. Employment wUl inCTeate 93 
percent by i990. TVajning: One to two-year 
program in basic eiectronica or elcctneai 
engineenng at technical institute or junior 
w'dllege. Also on*the-job trainmg given by 
employen. Typical ^ary: Sl2.000/vr. (atan* 



ingj: $17.000>S23,000/yr. (expermced). Can 
advance to '*troubleshoocer'* who helps 
techniaani diagnose problems: supervision, 
equipment sales and programming are other 
possibilities. Because equipment vanes 
radically, may be dlfflcuit to switch from one 
manufacturer to another. Contact: Com* 
puter and Business Equipment Manufac* 
turers Aisociation, 1828 L St.. N.W,. 
Wuhington. D.C. 20036. 

ElKtronks Technician (Tcitvisioa and 
Radio Servkt Technician): Using test 
equipment, diagnoses malfunctions in tele- 



visions, radios, stereos, tape recorders, video 
games and disk p(ayen. home security 
systems. closedKircutt TVs, electronic 
organs. Adjuiu or replaces defective pans. 
Jobs: 83.000 (1980). Employment projected 
10 rise faster than average* Tiraining: Voca- 
lional preparation in electronics or (occa* 
sionally) apprenticeship program. Earnings: 
$23(V$4O0/wk.. depending on experience. 
Licensing required in some states. Contact: 
.National Association of Television and Elec* 
tronic Servicers of America. 5930 S, Pulaski 
St., Chicago. lU. 60629. 



Health waprofessionals are in demand 
more today than ever cefore. By 1987 the 
country m\\ need 5<i.'^50 new technicans. a 
rlgure that does not include replacements re> 
quired ror ^^orker^ wno will leave the field. 
Ajreadv medical laboratory technicians, 
radiogrspnic '.echnicians ^ 'esptratorv 
therapist ve m very ;hort supply and. ac» 
Cording 0 one estimate, by I J mil* 
lion paramedics will ^ needed. Tlie annual 
uiarv of itoenenced workers will reach 

VArhat lies behind the increasing need for 
heaith care *orkers' li*$ a combination of 
facton* people today are more aware of the 
:moorrance of preventive health care, the 
general poDulation is irowing. the proper- 
tion Of cideriv peopte is increasing ard more 
ot' fhcm are naving lurgen. and 'he wide* 
scmd avaiUb'l.tv ot rneOical insurance has 
ma oe :osi > Tiore affordable 

Not oolN -s :ne need for ^araorotessionaU 
.ncreasing. 5ui or:en :hev axe allowed to 
is:»ume 1 'littT 'ote n Mcjith care ¥v* 
ftamcic. rsanv «ac« no* nave ;a^s :nat 
enaottf oarameoics to ^ve medical :reatment 
•'o'rnerJ^ ^ro^iued )niv n\ ioctors. 

In iddiitOT ne** heaith oore y jpations 
ire ;r •iitr'rn u i -nuu >r ;Mn^in« 'ecn* 
10 ■- ** .'*JmT^'e luciear •ncotcjnc "^cn- 
ni^. ans «se Mdioavtive -nateriai .o '^eip 
*idio*^eist> iia^nose and :reat disease 
Heai».n rns^iv-.^ ec^inic-ans measure 'he 
iinouni ;t loiaiion rre^cnt n luciear 
rsiwfT t^iirts .) Je'ermme whether workers 
-oil .art ^ * *.r\ Mere 

Students A'ihing "o enter a *eaith rrote^- 
iion vho»;i*: .a .i .ntroductorv leaith course 

2 Job Market 



at a high Khool or vocational institution. 
Biology, chemistry, psychology and business 
(for record keeping) courses are also useful. 
Two«year colleges or technical institutes 
usually offer programs that combine class* 
room training Ninth experience in a hospital 
or laboratory, new or high-demand careen 
in the health field include: 

BiomedkaJ Instntmentatioii Technician: 
Builds, tests, maintains and repain elec* 
tronic equipment used to diainose or treat 
illness (e.g.. dialysa equipment for kidney 
disorders). Employed b> hospitals or mdus* 
trv. Occupation growing rapidly with good 
employment prospects. Trainmg: One to 
three year program offered by community 
colleges. Certification by Association for the 
Advancement of Medical Instrumentation. 
^^tth further education, can become 
biomecicai engineer who designs equipment 
Contact: Instrument Society of America. 6* 
AJexander Dnvc. P O. Box Research 
Tnangle Park. N C- 

Emerfenc> Medical Technlchin: Drives 
ambulance 'o answer emergency nedical 
cajls. itav^ n contact Aith nospital oy radio. 
^i%e$ *mer?encv .medical care i restores 
breathing, 'reati ^nocx. itops bieecing. 
appivs iOlints to tractures). keeps ambulance 
tn working ^rder Empioved bv nospitais. 
independent ambulance iervices. fire and 
police Jecanmcnu Jobs- : 2.000 »W80i 
Emniovment opponuniiies increasint as 
•o*ef ^.•)^unteer^ ised ^ut much :oo com- 
3et:iion It c^)uce and fire jepartmcnis. 
Traimng: »00-hour course »jesigneo bv U* S. 



Depanment of TVansportation at hospitals, 
police and fire departmenu. medical schools 
and colleges. Typical salary range: 
S8,00(V$i3.000/yr. May be assigned to work 
eveninp. weekends, holidays. With several 
monthji' additional training, can become 
paramedic. Contact: National Association 
of Emergency Medical Tcchmcians. P.O 
Box 334. Newton Highlands. Mass. 02161. 

LIctnscd Pnctkai Nurse: Takes blood 
pressure, pulse and temperature: feeds and 
bathes patient: aasuts doctor with cxamma* 
tion. Employed by hospitals, nursing homes, 
doctor's offices. Jobs: 550,000 (19801. 
Demand currently exceeds supply, with best 
opportunitees in large cities and rural com* 
munities Training: Nine to twelve*month. 
state*accredited program offered by hoipi* 
tab. area vocational*technical schools ind 
community colleges. Typical salar> : 
Sl2.500/vr. Contaa: National League :or 
Nursing. Career Informaiion Services. 10 
Columbus Circle. New York. N.Y. 10009. 

Medical Laboratory Technician: Steril- 
laes equipmerft. preoares slides, conducts 
'?ooratorv :ests Much is blood restsj. 
anai>zes results. VArorks for medical *ecnnol* 
ogists at *ospitals. .ndustnal laboratories 
and D*jblic .-^eaith agencies. Good empto>- 
ment prospects as doctors depend increa^- 
ngiy on lab tests tor diagnosis. Demand cur- 
rentl^ exceeds suppiv Trajning: Two»vcar 
program accredited bv Vnencan Medicai 
•Wociatjori at jumor and community :oi- 
leyes and hospitals. Average »alarv 
$U.:00 >T. litarting); $lb,000':/T. le.xpen- 



enced)« With bachelor's degree, can become 
medical technologist. 

Radiologic Techniciaa: Takes and de* 
velops X*rays. positions patient, cares for 
equipment. Specialties: Radiation therapy 
technician trcau cancer patients with radia- 
tion*producing machinery; nuclear medicine 
technician treau with radioactive materials. 
Jobs: IO6.000 (1980). Employed by hospu 
tals, clinics, dental offka. Training: 24 to 
30-month program accredited by American 
Medical Association at commuiuty colleges 
and hospitals. Most technicians registered 
with American Registry of Radiologic Tech* 
mcians. Average salary: Sl3,600/yr. (start, 
ing); $17.400/yr. fexpenenccdl. Contaa; 
Amencan Society of Radiologic Tcchnolo* 
gisis. 55 E. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago. III. 

60604. 

Respiratory Therapist: Helps patients 
breathe by giymg oxvgen. u^ing 'espirators 
and humidifiers, leacnmg exerctses that aid 
breathing. Treats patients wno suiftf- ''rotr. 
asrhma or heart trouble, need emergency 
treatment (drug poisoning or irowmng vic- 
tims), or have just had %ur2er\ Jobs- <0.00i) 
tl980). Excellent ouiiook i.'^r implos-ment. 
with 5.000 jobs expected ?\er\ .ear through 
•his decade. Training: T^^o.^ear program at 
community colleges and soecisui/ed schooi> 
or equivalent hosDitai program Program 
must be approved bv \mencan Registry oi 
Inhalation Therapists. S«Uartc< range trom 
$13.6O0.S::.0«X) Contac:- Amerrcan 
VSJOctation .'or ResDirator% Therapy. i^^O 
Regal Row. Suite l;:. Dailoi. Tex 

Arrercar. Vccaticna- ^^socaior 
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Mtre aft a few tips on finajng tht kind and 

Huiiiiy of trainini you nctd: 

■^l. THk nm Willi a KiMol coQHtior. sUHt 

fMMtf mtmbtr. Wh« idivi of tratniAi do 
you n<«d for tht occupation you «anc to 

Ittr? Vfchere i$ tht btn piM lo |ct it? 
J. iMtfvir* tmptoytn (■ im fkW to fln4 
I wtai Iua4 of tniiMi tkty nqiurf foe t 
PMmm «faoloyft. u a comomation of 
wtaiirooffl instruction and iab work adc- 

Iuact. or on-:he»»ob training be neces- 
kfv ai well? What aoout tht lenph of irain- 
i| and :ht ipeciflc wumculum' '-Vouia ^hev 
consider hinng .ou as a './unct without pre- 
•loui preparation or as a pan -tune cmpiov« 
|hiit attrndini ichool? This is Jiso i{\m timt 
7 ask iticui tht job prospects m vi}itf chosen 




J. CoMMtr tUt ^viom kioda »f Issiitu* 
i\om nrrtfifif vocaiionaj proflnim. These 

«c;udc •.he miiiiarv lervices. ;oi7imumty 
lUcfei. tji;.;s centers. -ocationaJ-iechmcal 
stuutcs. comprehensive nigh schools and 
i^aic vocational -vhools i apprentices rp 
proframs mav «e another option in some oc- 

Kptiioni). Find out *nicn 'nstituucn^ n 
ur .*xaiit\ or;er an appropriate program . 
fn iiucv rjiejr •aiaiOfS to -'nd out more, 
u mav "e a^ie f::minate ^e^r^n - n 'ne 
^asis of ::\\. j«jration jr raiure or -r^e ?*r> 
niik; ,uf? nc.i un^tuncn or .vogran; 

■4. Once *o«i have narrowed the choice*, 
wtlch the pro^rtmt in action. A Jay or 
••*o 1$ ^ ^< .;!umina:irg. r er. f 

I-Cfrxm J n icno.^. -ou ire iir-:34v at- 
urn? Vf '-c :easner^ Ae:! -^roartu 
'•.a: .» *:c . .. >uc — ^0 <. iOtnti J- 
^? -n^i.-.-c .M -r: * I.-.*i;e'.- ? j-j.r- 

T<ni :$ : .L- •.• ja:e* \f# ;nereenougn -'jp* 
z^tn ana w.cment -or all :hc VvUde.nis? 
M?. ^tud\ ihe cumculum carefull). v\ h.v.T 
H^ls ire au»--* \re -.^o ^Merai -o ^e 

.L.u*eU rcf •< TAjter. )f eavh .:r ..^i »f 

the iuida.ice coun^eion. r^hen 
i adminumion m the insiituiion wiu are 
comidenna *hai rhev wan do to heio \ou 
find t Job once the training i* complete. 

Iiar IS 'He rrrgram i track record .n plac- 
itudeni\ 1 :oocerative ecucation ;jart. 
c and rermaneni oos' 7aik :o 
seve;ai program ^raduaxei ^^eTe :fieir jx. 
peaauons -or :he ::rogram •'•x-nUec'* 
m£. Compart costs, adding m not ofily tui* 
b«t costs of booiu. Ub Pe«9 and tup. 
■■s« \ pueuc wnooi or :ommunuy coiiege 
miv -je free jt offer ow •umon On -fie 
other .land, a ?rvaie sc:.ioot mav 5e *onn 

tettra co« f tj raculf. and etjuipment arc 
tror v^':r\ Deoce .low ro r>.ance :ne 
mni— ic.-.our^mp. .otns. part-time 
k 

1. Look ctrtfoih 4i the eiirolhnefii jtree. 

I It before %o« 'Arhai are 'ne ?fovi. 
15 ""or 'e.'-inu^ f .ou 4roo out xi --e 
Jimng or rar* *av -hrougft :rte program ^ 
vaic s*;.noois if* fgaiiv •equirec ;ive a 
fuil .t'und i .ou ^cei :ne jont.-aci -o o u 
I a/;er ••i|r.:.«g i 



IMT H0€trthoptic tHknicians mutt 
s^fily hMndk hmwdous egyipmtnt. 

coniinutd from page L 

cost. Since then, new products have flooded 
•ht nufket; pocket calculators, talking toys, 
programmable waaning machines, home 
compuien. vtdeodisk equipment and a hon 
of other mtrguing items. 

But micTOproctMors have aiso led to 
••jobltii growth." wiih robou taking over 
nore industry jobs and computers taJung 
over more office jobs. .Already employment 
patterns have changed m entcrpnscs u 
iiverse as banks. :he auto industry and pnnt* 
.ng plants. Robots started out domg the most 
routint. diity, Jangerous work (such as 
welding auto partsi. so they displaced only 
workers with low-ievel skills. But now, with 
:he development of high-tech robo<$. even 
highly trained peopie ;ould be phased out. 

Before vou ?eg.n to *orry about iosmg 
..our ;or '0 a -.reelcoilar v*orker."" however. 
ie:'> .-onsider tome or me ..obs being crea/erf 
through .'he <iec:ron:cs rewiiuf.on. 

One new occupation n :hai of robot ;e;h- 
iican. :he person trained to program, mam* 
:a.n and 'epair nJjstrtal rooois. Other 
v%orkeM ^vill become holograpnic ipeviaiists. 
lerviong optical computers that compare 
data received from *t*.t factory rloor ro three* 
jimcnsional data acred m other computers 
F;ber optics *orker^ kncv^ how :o rest and 
rroduce 'Ine strands c: glass, jsed for everv. 
:.T:ng rrom ;ejecomm-jnications to examining 
rai:ent3 nienaliv M-fionr $urger\ 

Someone ,t:u>i rr\^Kt -.ne rot?ot5 and com* 
ruttfrv M .ourv and :hat task fzlU to 



biOAic^eltctronic tteluuctaoi. Other manu- 
raaunni pUnu, saff«d by efactronks 
worktn, turn out silicon cryitaii. serai- 
conductors, software, printout machines and 
compweniid energy manaitment systems to 
control heat and light in buiidinp. The tele* 
communications business will boom, with a 
great demand for tht manufacture of Eanh 
rtations 10 pick up TV programs, electronic 
mail and other communications conveyed by 
satellite. 

Still in iu infancy. biotechnolog> may 
afffci our world as much u the changes in 
Hectromcs technotogy. Genetic enfinetring 
jetms almofi like ittAfic. for it can convert 
*asie to fueU. sugar to piattica and cheese to 
sweeteners. Scicntisu are working on the lab- 
orator> synthesis of new aniibiocics that 
tight diseas« without dangfrous side effeas. 
antKoafulanu. insultn and other pharma- 
ceuticals. In aiTKuliurt. geneticaJly altered 
grains could absorb nitrogen dirccUy from 
the air. eUminMing the need for fertilizen. 

Genetic engineenng lechniaans, a new 
occupational category, will test and produce 
:hese substances, often under conditions 
more sunilar to a (ahoraiory than to a fac* 



(ory. OUMr opportunitiig will exist for salit 
reprtstntarivci to market the new producu. 

The new hmech jobs usually requut 
special training, but in many cases people 
may be able to obtain "add-on" trainmg to 
supplement the k^owledgr they already 
have. The reason is that many of the jobs are 
actually subspeoaltia of cstaolished occupa- 
tions. For ewmple. a iaitr/eicctro-opiics 
lechmain is simply an electronics tecnnician 
who specializes in a particular kind of equip- 
menu 

Hi»tcch careers are no* for everyone. Most 
of the jobs wUl (.x^ntinuc to be concentrated 
in Boston, Columbia (South Carolina)* Cali- 
fomia-s Silicon Valley and a few other sites. 
And it is important to look carefully at long- 
term employment prospects, for the glamor- 
ous career of today could become a uead end 
several yean down the line. 

But for those who want to be on the cut* 
ling edge of busmess or industry, one of 
these hi-tech jobs may be just the kind of 
snmulating career they arc seeking. More 
detaileU informauon on many specirtc 
hi-tech jobs appears throughout this 
newspaper. 
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Robot technicians ketp industrial robots in xood workinf condition 




Federation ^i (nrormation Processing 
Soacnes i8i5 .N ivnn St . .-Kriington. Va. 

:ro9 



e-car oca: r-a ^i<zz a' c- 




Computer Console Operator: Following 
programmer's :nstrjc:ions. loads computer 
*ith cards, magnetic uipes or disks, watches 
console ;or error iignu. solves problem if 
computer stops rerncves results of program. 
Emploved mostiv bv manufacturen and ^ata 
orocessmg service .Trma. Jobs: 558.000 
.!9«0— Hgure lActudcs kevpunch operaton). 
Employment prospects excellent, with 3,*C0 
new opemngs annuaUv jhrougA 1985. Will 
ncrea« 6*? percent t)v iw Tramng: One 
:wo-vear prog.-am at community coUege. 
•ecfuucal institute or business school. U'su- 
ailv irained on oh as *ea Some courses 
ivailaole at vocational .njn schools Typical 
saiincs riD^e 'rom Si:.OiX) ;o 516.000/>t. 
A/orKs It Dne macmne 'or oog .^oun and 
*ork :an fx monutonous. Contact: ^men- 
can Federation 3f fnrormauon Procesaing 



continued from page L 



Societies. 1815 N. Lynn St.. Arlington. Va. 

:::o9 



Secretary: Tvpes. rak,., shorthand. Hies, 
greets -uitors. wntes .etten. >crecns mail. 
$che4uics appomtments. arranges h.jiuicsj 
nps .♦or Doss, jobs: :.5 million \ W80). Field 
growing faster than average, witn skilled sec- 
retaries in great detnand. Good opportunity 
for temporary and pan-ume -ork. Training: 
One- or two-year program in business school 
or ,ommumty college, /vdult educauon 
courses at night common Average salary- 
Si:.947.-yr.(i981). Highest salanea m north-* 
em and westerti uroar. areas. E;tctiJent op- 
portumt for advincfment to administrative 
assistant or execuuve secretary. With further 
education, can specialize as legal secretduv or 
medical jecreiary .A;,<e not b,-mer :o enter- 
ng field. \Q good ^opportunity for *omen 
retntenng workforce after rauing cmidren. 
Good grammar and sxiiing essenual. Need 
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courteous personality. Contact: Professional 
Secretaries International, 24*'0 Pershing Rd.. 
Suite ClO. Kansas Citv. Mo. 64108. 

Word Processor Opencor: Keyboards 
(types) information while watching copy 
emerfc on screen (video display lerrtunal). 
Detenmnes formal, updates stored material, 
proorreids, types corrections or changes, 
operates pnnier. Employed by oubUshmg 
companies, newspapen, airlines. banKS. 
public utUities, government aaencies. One of 
fastest growing computer-related Heli:;. By 
1985. estunated need for :.5 million 
operators. Good opportumtics -"or tem- 
porary work. Trammg: Most trained on the 
job. Two-year programs at community col- 
leges and busmess schools. Some counes \\ 
high schools, but may Contact: Interna- 
tional Information/ Word Processing Associ- 
ation. 1015 .North York Rd.. WOlow Grove 
Pa. 19090. 



BEST mmum 
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BEST COPY AVAIWBLE 



A cvfir in cofwrtiOKM not only pm Um 
tnHfiaiofl of buiidiAg iom<ihuii, but of 
biinc pin of Um \$iwm imp of iiuM 
•ork«rt in tht couMry. Workin m tN con- 
iinicitoo iTwdm build, rep*;*' and tnodnruxt 
buUdinp of 4il kuidi. AAv bnckUytn. 
fl^Pimm «nd cfincm maionj tr«a tht 
fnnMwork of • building, floor os^m)n$ in 
Mlten. papfrhanim. liaiiffi and oUmt do 
mt flmsA work. Anoilitr roup of spvUUiu 
Choi uidudii tloetncuni and ptptHntn io* 
Mill thi plumbmi and ttaricuy. 

Mon eoosmictioa workm art impioyid 
by snail contfKton. but a ftw do mnlnif 
Moca and rtpttr work for mimB$ and minu- 
facninni eomptaita. Ohcn maamam hifh- 
«ty«, buddap and samury tyittma for (Im 
fovtraflmi* 



A ptrm who Ukti to work oucudt. hai 
good niBual dmrity and powaiiai tbt 
ability lolvt mtrhtnteil and mcturil 
probltms should |tvt ttroni censdarttioci CO 
a oofiitructioo arm Pridiion and sIdU in 
workips ttM a Muiprtm art alio impofunt. 

In tht fucAtft. mort oonitruGbon worktn 
will bt budcUitg and rtnomlni mtii traniit 
nmpu and pow« pi ^nu and workwt on 
naw construAion pro) *eii in th« Suabalt. If 
eha high con of bouaini »ncinu« to aoBOur* 
api rtnovauoa of tnadng houima, taany 
workffi may bacoiat "housltti rthabUiia* 
tion cachakiaoi/* a now job e««|ory. 

Tht loagHtm proapacu for tmptoymtm 
in eonaumloa art not promiilni, bowtvar* 
Joba art not «tpaettd to iocraaia subitan- 
clally and could tvm dtcUnt, Tht frowin« 





An Hfetrician wir€S a s€Ctiriiy panH, a tosh rtquiring much maimai dmirity. 



uat of prtfabCKattd mdta such u walls aL^^i 
panitioru ii cootributina to slacktntd dt* 
maud for highly sUllad workcn, 

Apprtoticaihip traming is tht traditional 
rouit to maMtry of coannicuoa skills* 
though tnany workers team informally by 
lUftma out as hclpm. In many communi* 
ciaa» competition for ensting apprenticeship 
skxi is flerce, and Jioscwho have completed 
preapprcnuceship coivscs in a vocational 
school or technical umitute tnay have an 
edge over other appticanu. 



MckliytR Build walls, flreplaeti and other 
smieturca witli brick or other masonry 
mattriala. Joba; 163.000 (l9ao-n|urt in- 
dudes stonemasons)* Etnploymtnt expected 
to grow faster than average as reault of 
greater use of brick for decorative work and 
load«beariag waila. Training: Informal on* 
ihe*iob trauung is norm: lome compkte 
apprenticeships. Average union wage: 
$12.64/hr. Related occupations w\ch com* 
parable employment prospects are cement 

(tontmuMd on page 5} 



People Who work in socaj service occupa* 
~ tioni have one thing ;n common— they like 
io hdp orher people. Some soctal service 
workers have i bacheior'i or e^**** a mutcr's 
aegree. But it's no lonfcr neco «• to attend 
college for four yean to ^•'ork -n this Held. 
.Manv communitv and junior olleges now 
Offer two-year programs to tr»' siudenu for 
luch occupations as teacher ,ue. social work 
technician, psychiatric '■.^nmctan. library 
tcchntcian and urban planning assistant. By 
:3rTenng ii)utance« :heK technicians enable 
proretsionais to concentrate irorc fuUy on 
ihetr work 

The oest opportunities are .n those jobs 
that .Tiatcn !he changing needs oT today') 
_ population For example. i>ev*aus< people are 
;ivip| onger. genarnc wciaJ worken and 
thetr isiistantf ^\\\ be tn increasing ocmand 
Manv «orK *n nuninf nomei. leiDing etderlv 
aeopic aujuv v> >penain^ -he ''csi their 
.tses n in n4t::ut.on One 'ecent forecast 
3reflic:ed i -eed ^re TjiJion ieratnc 
socju .*chnic:ar.s ?^ :ne year 4ntn j 
^ iUrttne uiarv or" Si^.^DO 

Another .•ccuoanon *iin a current need 
for *orker% .s that oi eacner aide -or loeciai 
poi?uiauon$. .ucn u me on^sKailv jr Tien- 
:aii> hindicapoed 

Orc»r*4nii:ei m -rcr^non *orxen *iil 
become -"o^e ;»'enf*u. People '•>dav naNe 
-nore enure -me ■'.an ".eir 3a;cnii ^r 
^anJparf*t\ naU i.T ne ■jur? average 
♦o'Kini ja^ •^a% trortencJ. -teaiing even 
more eisure me 

Sofre ■»e -e^ >f in-jerran^ xcuoa- 
- -ons n ^e ai >er>wfs '"ieKi nciuae 

Librarv Technictan: >*-^f\% -or loran^s 



ax public libranes. School Ubranes or special 
librancs of business, govemmem or research 
oriamzattons. Catalogs books and orders 
new ones, helps users with microfilm or 
macrofkhe readers, htips users find books or 
reference matcnali. obtaws information 
from computer data base. May also check 
books in and out ano shdve matenai« Jobs: 
154.000 (1900). Good employment prospecu 
in ipeoai librano, owing to tack of funds. 
Traming: Two«ycar program at community 
colleges and area vocational*technicai 
schools. Average salary: $S.951-$9,?66 
(1991). Advances by gettmg professional 
degree in library jcicnce (cannot use credits 
gained in two-year program). Contact: 
American Library .Association. Offke for 
Library Personnel Resources. 50 East Huron 
St.. Chicago. Ul. 606U. 

Pfvchiairk Technician: Works wuh men- 
tally ill or retarded, alcoholics: arutf abusers 
and senior wntuens. Intervews. counsels, sd* 
mtmsten psycholoficai tau. mav give nurs* 
ing care V^orKS under pjvchiatnst. jov.ial 
worker or refistered nurse at mental health 
hosDitais or clinics. 4rug and aicohol ciinics. 
scr^oots 'or the mentally retarded, nursing 
homes and haJfwiv nouses. Good opDOrtun* 
ties n ncreasms numtxr of community 
neaim programs Training: Two-vcar pro* 
jtrom :n mentai health tec.nnoloiy at commu- 
niiN or .umor roliege Contact N'atioiial 
Association or Human Services Tecnnolo- 
iies. ii:'* iith St.. Suite M\. Sacramento. 
Cant ^?dl4 

RKreadon Sptciaiist: Leads group activr- 
lies, iiuailv at .nore :nan one recreation 



center: conducts classes in skills such u 
swimming, tennu. choral singing, baseball. 
Employed by city and county recreation 
ageiKiea and parks, colleges, schools, apan* 
meni complexes, hotels and camps, votun* 
tary agencies such w YMCA. correcuonal 
institutions, hospitals and the Armed Forces. 
Irregular work schedule common. Jobs: 
135.000 ( 1980). Intense competition for jou. 
in public agencies, but field will grow as fast 
as average as leisure time increases. Traming: 
Two-year program with Held expenence at 
area vocaiional*technical school or com* 
munity college. Can specialise in therapeutic 
recreation, commumty youth services, out* 
door recreation. Wjde range of salaries: 
S7.000-S30.000/yr. Contact: National Recre* 
ation and Park Association. Div. of Profes- 
sional Services* 3101 Park Center Dr.. Alex* 
andna. Va. 2:302. 

Social Worken Technician: Conducts 
intcrvievks with chants, counsels clients, up* 
lates reN:ords. Helps clients obtain housing, 
food stamps, unemployment Merits, also 
informs clients about vmous public agen- 
cies. Works under professional social 
workers at mental health centers, public 
*diare departments, family jervice agencies, 
nursing homes, hospitals a/fti correctionai m- 
ititutionj Need greatest >n Sunbelt and rural 
areas. Employment opportunities expanding 
m programs for '.he aging. Training: Tv^o- 
vear program at lunior and community :ol- 
Icges. with lecond >ear spent :n field work. 
Knowledge ot sociologv and psvcfoiogy use 
•Ul. Some states require .icenstng Entrv le\el 
oosition of social worker aide requires only 
famiuanty with 'ocal community. Contact: 



National Association ot Social Workers. 
1425 H St.. N. W., Suite 600. Southern 
Building, Washington. D.C 2U005. 

Teacher Aide: Works for elementary 
teachers at public or pnvate schools. Tako 
attendance records, checks homework* oper^ 
atea audlovintal equipment, cares for chil* 
dren during lunch or recess, orders supplies, 
tn some school districts, helps with actual 
teaching of children. Jcbs: at5.000 (19S0). 
Demand greatest in south and ^est. Oppor- 
tunities inaeasing in work with deaf, blind, 
handicapped or mentally disturbed children. 
Must be patient and responsible. Train in g: 
Two«vear procram in \ocationai*technicaj 
school or CO mm unity college Some states re* 
quire certtfiution. Heiptul high school 
courses and English, science, psychology 
Average pay S4.50>'hr. Contact: ."Vmencan 
Federation of Teachers; 11 DuDOni Circle. 
Washington. D.C. :0056. 

Urban Plannina Technician: ^orks :or 
ufoan plannen to determine nrnoiems anJ 
future needs of ctttes. lnter\iews citizens, 
administers ^Questionnaires. Jraws maps and 
Jharts. researches government re-cords lof 
data about land use. 2oniiij. popuiatior nzt 
and local economv Empioved "'n -x'a. 
county, itate and *'ederai government agen- 
cies, pnvate consulting rlrms. Training T^o- 
•ear orograin m ^rban ptanning -icnnoiogv 
41 commumiv or -amor .olleee .inc:-ocs 
'"eld *ork) Must becreaiivf. s^isri mechani- 
;ai drawing and tvomg abiiiiv. and *orK ^*e!! 
IS -nemoer ot a ^eani Spei:al;ies nc.uut 
researcn assistant, zoning :ecnnician. .nous- 
-ng mbjxctor. 
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nuuonry and tcrraxzo work. Ont m four 
bnciciaym idf cmpioycd. 

Carpciittrt Consrvcu frvntwork of build* 
taf; ertcu waih and roof; insulls doon. 
window), noonnf. eibincu. wood ptnd* 
Un|. motdini, e«UQ| blti. etc. iobt: 970.000 
(19$0). Employment will rcreiin about Icvd. 
Better opportumtiet for thoic with aU-rouod 
fkiUs than for thoK who can do oniy routine 
carpentry. Trainm|: Informal on*the>jOb 
crajnini u earpenter'i helper, or apt)rtn* 
ticefhip profram. Average union wage: 
S12.42/hr. Can advtnce to supervisor or 
start own business (one in three idf 
employed*. 

Qfctrkian (Coiumictloq): Assembles. 
initalU and wes electhcai lystems in homes 
and offices Job- 290.000 (19t0). Most work 
tor contractors m industnal and urban areas. 
Employment tnould increaw at averaie rate. 
thou|h economy may cause temporary dips. 
More opponuniues m south and west. Train* 
mg: Four-year apprenticeship ben way to 
learn trade. Preipprenticeshjp training In 
eieanaty and shop skills desvable. Avenge 
union wage 513 a6/hr Need physical 
strength. agUity and manual dexterity, good 
coior '.ision Licmsing reouired m some 
>r<aiittes. Related joo^ for majntenince eiec> 
-noans require similar (k:'.h Can ad\'ance to 
♦upervisor. ;cntrac: estimator or start own 
ousines^ 

Sheei-iMetal Worker: Faoncaics duct 
worn. :ounter ion inC o'.hcr sheet mciAl 
jrpafa:ui n snop \k«.cmbles and installs 
orocucts a: construction me. Employed 
mamiN d\ roofing, sneei metai. and air con- 
Jitioning an^ neaim; ;<>ntractors Jobs* 
108. • I Wi Average increaK m number 
^gr< AS nerd ^or :n$talia:iOn of air condi- 
" jr»J ■'eatirg due: work in ne» and 

'fc •»u..dmi' continues Mav 5e nev* 
..• 'o eim't fundings wuh solar 
T'lmtni Most team through 
.-"•r^ru-sr.ir "^rogritm. Average union 
^d^t >i.' J* nx Can advance to supervisory 
or go inio vontractmg >u$ines$ o- become 
iOiar technician Contac: \FL-C10. Build* 
.ng ana C jr.i;n;j'.on T'aa?* Deot 515 16th 

N *V . \\aihing:or. D C. 20006. or 
\4*ociaied Ocncrai Cor.tr Victors of Xmenc*. 
!n: 195" £ Si . N . Aaimngton. 0 C. 



The Rdd of afficuUun ctseompaiMi many 
oeeupauoiu. of which production agneul* 
turt. or farmiBS* is only the most obvious. In 
IM, ttert were 1.447,000 faniMrt. aeeerd* 
ini to the U.S. Bureiu of Labor Sutigdcs. 
But the number of faimn wiU actually dr 
cUat in the future. The type of fann where 
owtten and their fainita do moit of the 
phyilcil labor themotw will be rare. 
repUeed by larte cominerciai emerpdies. 
FrofhaMy owRtag and operating a farm to- 
day requra aoi only makini a tretnendot^ 
flnaneial ir vmncm (wkh no fuiramoe of 
profU), b alio keeping up with new ad* 
vancai in techaotofy. Automated oquip* 
mam, such as aaUkiag pvtors or hanwiog 
maehineg, can do work ia haif the time 
poople ean, and eomputan can help farmers 
with record keeping. In genml. farmers 
noed a good grasp of idenocs such u 
biology, conservation tochniqu«. and bust- 
nau skills such as accouotmg. 

Fannen must depend upon other people 
for supplias and aervieea«>>for every farmer, 
several people work in reiatad burinagses. 
Agribusiaeai indudes oco u pationg as varted 
u proceaiing and marketing fann producu: 
writiBg for apicukurai magaiiaas; granting 
loans to faimm: setling equipment, seeds or 
fertiUan; operating a plant nureeir. spray- 
ing penicidgi onto Helds ftom airplanes: pre- 
serving foreeu^-theUit goes on and on. Cer- 
tain oceupatioas require a state UoeoK. such 
as nursery dealer, manufacturer of feniliier 
or livestock feed, and inspector of dairy 
producu. fruit, vegetables and poultry. 
Rcsoarch-reiatcd occupations, such as agri- 
cultural engineering, are growing rapidly. 
Average pay in agribusinass is companbie to 
that of similar Jobs in non-agricultural busi- 
nesses, falling within a range of S 10.000 to 
S1$.000. 

Students wterested in agrKultural careen 
can find programs at area vocational-tech- 
nical schools, community ooUeges. sute agri- 
cultural colleges and universities. Generally, 
they are expected to either have some farm 
background or to get experience by working 
summen or part tune. Adults wishing to up* 
grade their skills can attend the day or eve- 
nmg classea often provided by government 



extension workers, who are familiar with the 
latest raseareh deveiopmenu. 

Agrtettliaral Saleaimioat Sells producu 
such tt fenilizer. machinery, seeds, chemical 
pesticides, cattle feed: also schedules deliver- 
ies, keeps records, explains to customen how 
to use producu. Works for sales department 
of food, fertilizer, machinery and eqiUpmeot 
storea or manufaetunn. TVaiaing: Two-year 
agrlbusmeis program at eommunity college 
or technical instituu. Some on-the«job train* 
mg after being hired. Can advance to sales 
manager or start own buiinesi. 

Aalaaal*He«ltJi TachnkiM; Works for 
vetennariaas at hoepttais and dinio (e.g.. 
preparee injectioas. sterilim equipment). 
Also works as reeaareh assiitam at public or 
privau agencies that seek to improve live* 
stock hethh; for example, oondueu experi- 
menu to find cures for di»Mes. Alao.works 



as reaat inspaetor at govemm«u 
Demaod for vetertaartan's assistam cur* 
reatly greater than supply, owing to popular- 
ity of pets. TVataiing: Two-yaar program at 
conuntinity or junior college. Programs offr 
fWd cxperienoe at animal elinia aad anut be 
accredited by Amertcan Veterinary Medical 
Assodabon. Some states require cextifka* 
tioa. Can advance by supervising others or. 
with further education, become veterinarian. 
Contact: American Vetermary Medical 
Association. 930 N. Meachan Rd., Schaum* 
burg. 01. 60196. 

Farm Mectanic! Maintains and repairs 
equipment used to plant, harvest or prooeu 
-tfrops. Works for commercial farms, farm 
power companies, machinery companies, 
farm management agendo, or has own busi- 
nctt. Itaimng! One or two*year program at 
community college or technical institute. 
Technical training in eiectronia important. 
Some farm equipment manufacturers offer 
on*the-job training. Can ipeciaiiKe in rural 
electrificatioa, v^iring and Lighting of farm 
buildings. CXacupation grt>wing at average 
rate lo keep pace with increased complexity 
of equipment needing repair work. Needs 
mechanical aptitude plus farm experience. 



Typical wages: SJ.OO-S6.00/hr. With further 
education, can become agricultural engmeer. 

Farm Operator: Owns fann or works as 
manager for cooperative. Hires and super- 
vises worker*, purchases equipment.' keeps 
financial records, decides which crops to 
plant and when, which animals to raise and 
what to feed them, when to fertilixe and 
harvest, which panlcides to use. Occupation 
growing more slowly than average as coiu 
go up. Training: Two-year program at com* 
muaity college, four-year program at agn* 
cultural college, agricultural courses at voce* 
tional high school. Business skills essential. 
Should like bemg own bou, living in rural 
environment. Average earaings: S19.000/yr. 
Contact: ABiericaL Farm Bureau Federa* 
Uoa. 225 Tousky Ave.. Park Ride. Hi. 60061 
or j^uture Farmers of Amenea, P.O. Box 
15610. Akxaadria, Va. 22309. 

HortkttltBfi Tackaldaa; Works for 
private and public reeearch organiatioas to 
develop higher quality fhiiu, vegetables, fr* 
tiliaen and pesticides: for fruh growers as 
orchard maaager: and for agricultural gov. 
emaieat agendas to Inepeet fruit and vege* 
tables before shipping to customers. Some 
spedalixe ia oraameatal horticulture, work 
as norist, landscaper, gracnhouae manager. 
Itaialng: Two*year program with lab and 
Heidwork at community or junior college. 
Knowledge of botany and chemistry 
important. 

Reeearch TKhaldaa; Assisu agncultural 
sdentisu in experunenu taking place under 
actual growing conditions (such as Adds or 
greenhouses) or in laboratories. Prepares 
samples fortesu. seu up equipment, records 
dau. Works for government agricultural 
agencies, agricultural supply companies, ex* 
perimental farms, lyainlng: Two-year pro- 
gram at junior or community college, 
typical salar)-; S12.OO0/yr. Soil Conservation 
Servtce, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
employs ttudenu dunng ;'ummers at technj* 
oan trainees. Contaa: Intcrmation Office. 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Washington. 
D.C. 20250. 
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AdviiK«d (cchnoiofy hai m«d« a 
mflc«0t impact m production industhts. 
Num«iieaUy<ontroUad machintt. wtuch \m 
compuian lo comrcl machiiM opcrtuofy. 
' havf mad* u posiibU to product mort taster. 
Thiit macluim tUmiAatt somt ttdious 
t^ork. but ;hfy iiso takt jobi away from 

- (OoUand^ie makm« aK:dan. machint lool 
oparatort ^4 machmiiu. Robotks hai 
fouad practical application in industhts such 

. auto induitry. which um8 automated 
aqiupmcni to constnict. weid and paint can. 
In addition, tht currant economic tiump has 
fflada tha numetr of job) avajlabia from year 
to yav uncertain. Yet there are itOI many 
|00d opponuniua. 

Highly ikiUed «orken a/e usually not af* 
fecced as muwh ^y lutomation. for example, 
there is a shonagt of tooi*and'Uie -Aorken ai 

- present \jthoujp rooot weidini ^tU eventu* 
aii>> replace many v^eldini macnme optratori. 
ikiileu weiden >ai{| continue ro be netdeU. In 
addition, employers art usually reluctant to 
iay oit ni|hly ikillcd workers, i'lanni they 
mjfht not ba available aaain once UM 
cconom\ mproves. 

The nest ,oc opportunuies of ::ie r'uture 
may iie n new md emerg*n| :ndustne3. 
We:aeri ,ould *orK tor nuciear power 

; P-xnts. *he aerospace industry or producers 
y, i.^inetic :'uel. Because these fields require 
a ti|h degree ')t reltaoiiitv .n ^etding. 
■vorKe'^ fuennf !hem mav need ;o $n <ome 
4ju.i!ora: •-3fn:n< P'oujc.or uorken *uh 
in :.v.*' ;nic oacKir-.'uno ."^^.d ?uild .*iafd» 
*ar< }r .orcuij'v nar:t ;or « |ancs 
The aser ifscn!uj.iv 'fo^ace machine 
•.30i>. tniCiir^ ool•*r.u-^;lC vorkcrs. Auh 

■ ivjicorui TOinirg. o recorrc -iser rc-:jro» 

^lar,* •'-'Uiicvcn o*?< jo r.cj 'equiTf j 
"*tTfr cno.M ;;0ic."na. «.Tri overs 

,-iri* '. ^r; -ouu ic ;n*rio^n:cn* a mo* 
V . -.tfir 'J -mil ap•^^^n:n;f^h^^ '"^at -om- 



bintg claisroom inttnwtton with on*the*job 
training. Taclwkal inatitutas and commumty 
coUegu offer usafui courtaa in blueprint 
reading, math and eiaatronici. Mechanical 
aptitude, manual dc:nertty and the ability to 
concentrate are essential to succeu m pro> 
duction work* 

Some of the rtew or high-demand careen 
in production industriss include: 

Ulbofrt^Nft Fotff kinds: Camera oper- 
ator makei ncgatWea of matenal to be 
printed. Uthographic aitui uses chemicati 
and dye to maite ima«e on negatives dearer. 
Assembler aiiachea negitivai ;o layout 
s.'ieets. Platemaker mak^ a pnnnng piaie 
from ihe nim and operates machine that 
processes plata. Jobg: 4^.000 (I WO). Two- 
year program in printing technology at 
technical institutes and community colleges, 
plus apprenticeship training. T>ptcal wage: 
$i:/hr. Some overtime work may be neces- 
sary to meet publication deadlines. Contact: 
Pnnting (nduitnes of America, Inc.. 1730 
N. Lynn St.. Arlington. Va. 22201. 

MMbiM Too* Optfiior: Uses machine 
tools rlathes. grinding ntachines. dnll presses) 
to snape metai producu. Includes skilled 
operator iplanj work from biuepnnts, ad- 
justs speed on muhines) and semi-skilled 
operator (cainei out routme operattoasj. 
Employed by factories that produce fabri- 
cated metai producu. Jobs: 1. 020.000 1 1990). 
Occupation growing as fut as average for all 
occupations Most jobs in Great Lakes 
itatci. Uoi Angeles and Philadelphia. Train- 
mg: On :he ;ob Average wage: SlO.^O/hr. 
.Advance to machimst or machine prngram* 
?rer .i^eiated occnpacion is macrtine ;ool set* 
up uorKer (adjusts machines so \^ill operate 
efHcier-ivj. Jobs. 93.000 (1980). Average 
>*age. <^ hr Comae:: National Macnine 
Tco» Builders Association. "901 We^iparic 
Dn-.t. McLean. V4 ZZIOZ. 




Empioyin -nttd skiiM tooi^^-dk makfn. even Ui roiif A econom/e timtt* 



Tool«aod'IMf Maker; Produces tooU and 
dies used by other worken to make metal 
pans. Employee by manufacturing and con- 
struction companies: tool-and<^e thopa; 
automobile, aircraft and dectncal machinery 
industheg. Jobs: lM.000 (1980). One fifth 
workin Detroit, Flint Chicago. Los Angelei. 
One of slower growing occupations but cur- 
rent shortage of workers. Training: four-year 
apprenticeship :raining. Average salary 
$]0.34/hr. Advance to supervisor or tool 
daigner or own shop. Contact: Nauonai 
Toot. Die and Precision Machining Associa- 
tion. 9!00 Livinpton Rd.. Washington. 
D.C. 20022. 



Machinist: U<es micnine tools :o .Tiake 
metal ports tor ijrcratt. ;4rj or machines: 
plans from biuepnnts Jr wntten ^pecinco* 
tionsr ^.necki ^otk -Mt*: pr.\' «.cr .r..:.-:- 
ments: repairs par:;. Employed bv ractor:e$ 
that produce nacnmery. transponaticn 
equipment And :nbncated metal prixiucu. 
Jobs: }05.000 1 19S»)i. Occupation groumg js 
fa-f a< itverage t\^r all occupations, wth best 



opponunltiee in maintenance shopa that 
repair complex equipment. IVainiug: Four* 
year apprenticeship program. Courses in 
machine shop training at vocational high 
schools. Average wage: S9.«/hr. Contact; 
National Machine TmI Builders Associa- 
tion. 7901 Watpark Dr.. .McLean. Va. 
22102. 

Weldert Uses m and elxtric arc welding 
equipment to permanently attach metal parts 
through heat. Welds parts of ihips. cars, 
buudinp and b 'lies. Skilled' welden oper* 
ate equipment manually; welding machine 
operators load machines that automatically 
weld parts. Jobs; 573.000 (1980). Most jobs 
m Sunbelt and western states. Field growing 
faster than average, with best opponuiuties 
ror <killed welder*. Training: On t.he job. 
^^eialng courses orfered at vocationai^tecft- 
1 r.*t:!ut« jpU c'»rr:r.untf> /oi'-j^?*:. \lav 
. v- -^jaircU '0 nai< !C^; r- cn r^over jr 10% • 
ernn^ent ayenw;. to become certwleo. Average 
•.^:; !9 00ol3 vX^.nf. Advaf,t:e :o welding 
.n.ipf:tor or iuper^tsor. Contact: Amencin 
vVoMinj Society. ZiOl N.W. St.. Miami. 
.^3l:5. 



/ 
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The range 01 o^cuoaiional choices -Aithin 
■'itf Tiai-kc'Jtia ano ai>triDutJon field, -vnicn- 
emplcv* anout oiitj-j.ura or ihe \kork:orce. i< 
ettensive. DepenJinii on vour particular 
«ki!!> anc ;aien(^ i^ou would arrange a win* 
dow dKplav. manage a Honsiry mop. work 
m a nnanwial services orftce. or veil farm and 
garder supplies. 

As leisure :tme ncreascs and hustncs^es 
broaden ihcir operations nationally and inicr- 
nationau\ ravci and tounsm ;areers -aiII 
prosper. Posutons will be plentiful the 
tront office, housekeeping, food and bever* 
age. and saies and promotion departments of 
the hotel/moiel ndustry. Careers in restau* 
rants and travel agencies arc also good 
choices. 

Food sales and distribution ts another 
promising field. In a supermarket, one couid 
begin as a general erocery clerK. move on to 
a mid-levd position as produce department 
manager or assistant head cashier, advance 
:o a third*lev-i 00 as isiistant jrocerv 
manager or head cashier and move on 10 
become a supermarket manager or to work 
n a central office of a supermarket chain In 
;he vtistnt'ition *nd of the business, iales 
"cpresentativw arc in demand by manufac* 
turers. ^^noiesaiers and brokers. 



\|.irketing and Ji<tr:butinn n^iuae ^uwn 
^.•.c-se areas as accounting ^nu lovemsmg. 
till Ihe field is identified most strongly wah 
>ale» ."jf a vast array of products: automotive 
supplies, commodities, insurance, furniture, 
wii if^ing. food, propenv and so ^'*n People 
^n^^ Choose this kind of s^ork must cnjo> 
contact with customers and the challenge ot 
•>tfilirg. 

Computers are coming into grea:?r uie :or 
nnar<et research, stock control, and analysis 
and *oreca5ting of sala and distribution. 
Though marketing and distribution ;obs are 
genera:lv on the nse. the increased automa* 
tion made possible by computers may elimi* 
nate jobs and. in some cases, whole occupa* 
tions. Employment for retail sales clerks and 
^ank tellers wUI remain stable m the short 
ran because of growing sales volume, but n 
the long run automation wiU force down the 
numoer of jobs m these two occupations. 
Similarly, steady giowth m nsurance sales 
has opened many employment opponuni. 
•\tf', but as time goes on. it is itkelv that more 
^n^i more policies will be sold to groups and 
bv rr.aji Con''»equently. the need for insur- 
ance agents /ill decline. 

People .onstderuig narkettng jnd 
'connnutd on page * 
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^ dM v«rT artfully. tAkjng into leeouM fa«- 
icn \hm may 4/fcc( :ni number of future 

Emnis m chc mark tting ami dumbtttioo 
Md vary imnwiiMiv Some «ai«i emptoym 
work for a ttratght valary. >*hiie ot^an tarn 
~. laUrv plus vommmion or «ofk on com* 
TosiiOfl onU 

Soma v>f ihc nev» or ht|^-acmart4 caraen 
ifl ilM markctrng and Utsmbution flcid 
.ifictuda: 

•total MMafar or Asabiani: Orccu or 
Wlpfdtre^n nouMkctomg. accounting, regii- 

- tratiofl. majnicnance and tood service da« 
panmentf of hotel or motel. Night and weak* 

MAd «orfc cominon. iobi: ROOD (1990). 

■*Emp*oyTnanj expecud lo grow rapidly. 
Tnttiung: Completion of :wo-year or four- 
year profram m ^otd. rmiurant and in«t- 
cuiional maoaatment at v-ommunity coUege. 
%ou{>onaJ nuaunon or univtnuy. Saiary: 
S 13.500 for m^a^ement '.riince. ranges up 
to SIO^OOO for itneril manager of large 

^ hotel ^dvancemcru potennaJ cnce^^ent. 
espfciaily m large hotfis and hotel or moiel 

- chauu. Contact; Kmencan Hofal and Moid 
Aiaoaauofi. Ml ?m Ave.. .New York, N.Y. 
10019 

Iwa ur a wcf Aftni or Beokar: SeUi life. 
Hetlib aod proper^ pouaa thai proter* 

- buyen aaainit financial toca. 
employed by one company: bro»... ■» .• 
dependent who tetia for tevcrai compantea. 
iota: }7*.00d (1980). Emplovmeni expevrad 
10 nse in <non run. could fail in long run. 
Trajmng: P-^*- -hool diploma >*itn proven 
laJea stpeniiK v*r. mcr^mgiy. college 
backgrouAC Cour^a m finance, accountmg. 
economics, usinets .jv^ . government >iieful: 
offered bv « ^ mumtv coUegea profes* 
tional assocutions. Starting salary; 
Sf200 mon 09921— «orks on commmion 
after 6 mon State licensing neceaaary. Can 
advance to oiei manaaer or «'an own firm. 
Conta«;t. Amencan Counctl of Life tnaur* 
anr-. l$50 K St . ^.W . Washmron. DX. 
Z0006, Insurance Iniormation Instuute, 110 
\fcilliam St . ^ 1 . N Y. 1003JI 

littaJ Eatate Agent or Broker: Aasuis 
Stents in 9u>inf or icfhttg homes or other 
propenv Broker also t^uaJified to rent and 
manage propertv. make appraisals, develop 
fiTM butlding projects. -Kgent \i independent 
laks wkofner *ho .ontracts <iff^xt» wtch 
Ucensed broker Jobs 5W.000 il9tW). 

- fimplo^mern pfofcted 'o nse faster than 
a^eraie Jeipite current siump m housing 
ma;ket Etceiieni oppon unities for part- 

- ;jm< *orW T.mr:nf' Courses offered by 
flrm^. unuv ^otie^es. ovii real estate 
bca/4t N:ediAn $aiar^ Su.'(50 for agent 
•i»*V)». 5:->'») 'or •>roker 'WW State 
iwen^ 'equiffv. \|?nt .or w^ance to wics 
or ^enr-ai .•nar-a.ir' 5t>»a]n :>f0iier .icense 
inci >P<n Of "y^one reaj c^iaie 

apr^Ai^e" ^^jnia*' N^nonAi \>,Ow;ation ot 
Rcaiiors N M vii^on x^e . Chicaijo. 

Travel \aeni- \j. . iciis jn tju^inns 
anJ ? Nw** 'j'-r Tj^fN ifingrnirnts 'or 

I 'n^-* 'f*- *. im .^^'i tmnosTreir ;\. 

, T<.'.: ' . ■» i-'c- -.cn x>^rx^t 

W J^l * Tj' • rTis KitfJ r« ■. 'W and 
• jC'jr**^ ""ii" "9 '"•!•;! .oun<^ r .oca- 
'ic^ai • * c^^T^ ". ■ Me-joD 'run- 

P'Tii". .rr**-''t^ J' ivl^an^tmtnt 
, .^r>u|'^ ' 1" fi ■ ^tr "ta,.; vm<*n' 
* ,ai"! v>. ''J ^je".' -^Y) Miw 
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HometnaJttng skilla are no longer oniv of 
uae in one's own home. Today, people are 
beiif paid to do a mulittuda of jobs that 
require these skills. Many women who have 
^<«n "just housewives'* for yean are finding 
they can use many of the abiUtia acquired in 
thu roie m good. t'ulflUing jobs in the work* 
place. 

One of the newen jobs available is that of 
homemaker*home health aide. These aides 
visit people in their homa knd offer home* 
making senrlcca. health urc and sympathy. 
They help their client' adjuu to lUnesa. a new 
disability, or simp.y growing old. People 
who need long*(eTni care on iesi than a 
24>hour basis, and who lack fne*"^s or 
relatives able to provide this care. c.^. now 
live at home instead of at a hospital or nurs* 
ing home. Most aides work wtth the elderly: 
others hdp out lU mothen who need tempo- 
rary care for their small children. Advan- 
tages of this occupation indudv a flexible 
schedule, the availability of pan*<ime %iwk. 
and the satisfaction of being responsible 
t^r canna for someone. According to the 
National Council for Hon)emaker*Home 
Health Aide Services, there are CL.rently 
more than "0.000 a«des. many of them 
mjddle*a|ed women. 

Homemaker*home health aides must be 
a>moasMonate and patient. So musi child 
care assistants Bv v^aichini o*.er children at 
nuMcv >choois. '.nese workers enable 
•acnen lo ;oncentrne on leachmi. Since 
manv *omen to *av v^ork and need omeone 
to .are ..>f neir ihildren Junng the da>. 
manv ;r\uu ;are aides find joos *^rking in 
Jav-s.a/e center* 

X ?footet 1 viih lomemaKing careers 
?ha- t>»', \i)icaUv do not pav One oi 
•r*e "^e-fcr pavtr:*. -apidlv frow»ng occapa- 
;:>n% s 'ha; '* 4ietetic 'ccnnician This 'S a 
•a.rt> lew -Vd hat .aire nto besng i% j 
mu'i. Ji : le ;jrren: interesi -n nutntion \ 

K n maintaining .lealih The^e *ec^nitians 
iisiat •e|i>ierfd iref cians n jpefattng a 
(ood jervjce. N*r.etner it a hojcttaj. ^rncxji o*" 
- it\\r\% home, in 1980. -.here were -".OOO 
.iieuctans and :!ietetic cecnntoans. according 



to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

For those with creative talent, a possible 
career is that of mtenor designer. Intenor 
'.esigners do much of thetr work at cuato* 
inert* homes and offices, helping them to ar* 
range the rooms' furnishing sn a pleasing 
fashion. Good ways to enter the tldd are^v 
an apprentice in an interior design studio or 
as a salesperson in a furniture store. 

Students interested in entering any of 
:hese caraera can begin by taking a home 
e«^nomics courve. offered by almost ajl high 
schools. Some occupations require further, 
pottseeondary training. 

Some of the new or htgh*demand careers 
in the home economics field include; 

Homcmakcr-Home HaaJth Aide: Cares 
for people in thetr own homes, cooks meals. 
\vasha docha. makes beds« helps patient 
with baching and exercises, offers com* 
panionship. checks pulse and respiration 
rates, changes surgical dressings. Writes 
daily reports for supervisor (registered nurse 
or social worker). Employed by publk health 
and welfare departments, pnvrie health care 
agenurs. community social service organiaa* 
i:ons. hospitals. Excelleni employment out- 
look through the 1980< Training; One<or 
two-week training program ou ,ded bv 
employers. No formal educational back- 
ground necessary, though hign*>cnooi home 
■xonomics courses helpful. Typical pav 
Sa.l5»hr. Advance bv iuper\*i<ing other 
aides. Contact: .National Council for Home- 
maker-Home Health Aide Services. Inc.. 6? 
Irving Pi.. 6th Fl.. Scn* York. Y. 10003 

Interior Desitner: Heip^ customer 
4<corate and furnish nome Jr office Mosi 
empio\ c ^v design r'l.ms or .onsuitants. It 
emriuved bv iepartmeni uorc. rus:o* 
Tiers pick out furniture and :afpetihg Field 
nighlv com^ettttve. "sut >ome ^ovkth antici* 
Dated. Training. T*o*vear profram at com- 
t. inity colleger and •echmcai schooli or 
three-vcar program it ichoots of interior 
viesign. '. dongini i Soacty or Imenor 



Design or Institute of Business Desianen in* 
dicates competence: both require two years' 
itpenence and paasina exam. Salary: 
$a.00O-$l4.000AT. istaniiigi; up to S25.000/ 
yr. (experienced). Contact: .American Sooety 
of interior Design. 730 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
N,Y. 10019. 

Child Care Aaafataiil: Cares for children m 
pnvate or public day-\;arc c^ter-. and 
nurse<7 schools, children's campa and hos* 
pitais. Supervises child, en on playground or 
field trips, helps children with music and art 
activities, reads to children. Some workers 
care for handicapped. delinquent> ninaway 
or orphaned children at institutions. Number 
of ioba expected to grow to 66 perctnt within 
decade. Training: Two-year program offer* 
ing experience in child-ure centen at junior 
and community colleges. Some stata require 
licetumg or ceniflcation. Helpful high 
school courses are literature, social uudies. 
havv' economics, science. Little opponunir\ 
for advancement without bachelor's degree. 

Customer Cr^lt Counselor; Gives advice 
to hdp customers manage money efficiently, 
determines whether customers likdy to pav 
back loan. Works for consumer credit and 
counseling agencies, loan agencies ino 
banks. .Ma> u%e computers to handle mior 
mation. Good tmpbyment opportuniti^^. a> 
more people use credit Tor purcnasing "-atr 
ng- Business program at vocation;ii n.gn 
school or two-year communitv coJ'ej-r it 
*ork lOr counseling agencv. uKiaJ f» 
penence heiptul .Average iaiar^ Sl2..^'i^ -.r 

Food Ser\ice Manager Bu^^ 'o<hj i* > 
tuppiK*. de'crmmes *nenii^. •►urc? . 
^ooKi and *aite»s ^no cook ar^ 'iMr- 
b*r^. enrorcei ^anIta{Ion ino -^'nc 
•ices. E.Tioloved i>v scnooi^ jnU coilcire!.. 
'.aurants. cafeterias, nospitais T.-aimn^ Pn- 
(u M at area -oca:ioiiai-tccnnt.aJ ^i-o<:i- 
and iv^-year communitv jollege^ Book 
<eepina a* ^ accountmg skills u>ciul 
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niou|h obf in tntrgy aidusina accouai 
:cf :my about two p«rccnt or Aii employ, 
ment n the country, tiic growth potential is 
tftomou$«-p«nKuiarly in tmcr|in| fleids 
tucn u (o(ar cntny uid conMrvtuon. 

Dunni ihff p«M dm^. '.he momentum to 
use eneriy more tfflctcntiy hu led to ii\t 
cmiion of new occupatiom lueh u enerfy 
AuaUor. solar tecftAJcian Md eneny man* 
iftr. This trend towards cons«rvauon has 
aiu) ?<nirlred csuWiihed iitdusuks luch ai 
these 'nat install and mamtain hetuni and 
%0Qimi mtems. CmpUiyroem m Use od and 
|a». «oal. nuciiv and utility mduitnei '$ n* 
pected to remain umdy or to frov sUfhtly 
Junni (he 1990i. 

Only a handful of solar jobe cxm now. 
but tAe .ledfUni industry may geoerate three 
:o tour million jobs by the end of tte een* 
tuiy Tht 4forken could train m one of the 
new two-year enerfy tec^utolofy^^otrams 
tnat ha%e ipruni up Ti many poetsecondary 
tnstttutioni. Alterrtauvety. they may learn i 
triaiiional construction trade and only then 
acquire addidonai knowledpe about energy 
:$chnoi'«fy With some ewa preparation, 
Uw :'ol wing workers couid enter the lotar 

' energy flddt carpenters, cement maions. 
decirlcians. plumbers, sheet metal woiken. 

' iUaen. crane operators, and h«umg and air 
conditioning technioani. 

T^e wettheruaiion of buildinp to con* 
ter^'e energy is another reiauvdy new oceu* 
pationad Held. Th« skills required to mstall 
msulation. weaiherstnppmg and storm win* 
Jows can ee leafncd tn a vocational or on* 
'he '00 (fammg prograin Such jobs tmx 
throughout the country, but are more con* 
aniratcd m aruan areas. 
Electnc jtilities are the !arg(5t employer 

. among the eiiergy industries, with about 
600.000 people on the payroU. Of these. 53 
percent are skilled cra/i worken. opcraton 
and laborers In greatest demand arc ekctnc 
power line installers and repairers, construe* 



uon workers, machmr operaton. mechanics, 
cable splicers and meter readers. 

Oa and gas production companies employ 
nearly mOOO people. About half are skilled 
vrart worken. heavy equipment meshamcs. 
truck dmen, weideri and laboren. After a 
Hve year period of rapid fiowxh. employ 
ment leveled off in 1911 and. unleai mtercst 
i^eegodownand worldoiJprtegegoup. the 
slump could continue tndt Hmteiy. .Many oil 
and gu industry jobs are in remote areai tn 
Alaka. LowBaot. Oklahoma, Texas and 
Wyoming. The new federal leaain« program 
may lead to more offshore naid jobs in 
ttues bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 



Bocausa about one-third of tho nadon's 
coal reserves remain untapped, tht govern* 
mem predicted only two yevs ago that coal 
mining would be the biggait source of eaerr'* 
related jobi during the 19iOi. But decUnlog 
use of this fuei* partly for environmental, 
health and. safety reasons, ."tas clouded iu 
future. A breakthrough in the technology of 
makmg synthetic fuels from coal could 
create more jobs, however. 

Nuclear power plants currently have about 
a 15 percent vacancy rate, which u expected 
to increase. Salaries are high, but health risks 
have diKOuraged many potennai workers, 
from entering the fWld. 

Some of the new or high-demand careers 
ia the energy fleld indudr. 



.Air Condllioning and Httiing TKh* 
nician: Designs, manufactures, installs. Mils 
or services heating ind air condittomng 
systems. Jobs: 179.000(1960). Employment 
protpecu good through 19Mi as result of 
trend to design, install and maintain energy 
efficient equipment. Most jobs with inde** 
pendent contrac.ors. Requires problem solv* 
ing ability: aptitude m mechanics, electrioty. 
math and science: and ability to work with 
minunum supervision. TVaming: apprentice* 
ship program or p<)stsecondary program in 
technical mstitute or community college. 
Average union wage $12*$15/hr. Contact: 
Air Conditioning Contractors of Amcrka, 
!2M !7th St., .M. W., Washington. D.C. 
20036. 

Eaeriy Auditor Assenee energy efffdeocy 
of homes jnd businesses, recommends ways 
to conserve energy. Employid by utilities 
and private industry (mechanical contrac* 
tors, engineering or usuiatioa companies). 
Future profpecu depend on world energy 
prices and degree to which federal govern* 
ment enforces legislailoa requiring utility 
companiei to offer free or low<ost audiu 
to consumen. Training: Vario widely. 
Auditors who do routine residential audiu. 
Auditors for large commercial faullUai per* 
form nsore sophisticatad r\inctioos (e.g.. 
determining flow rates); they often have 
engineering backgrounds. 

CMTgy MtMien Plans and impkments 
stntegiei to save energy in plant operation: 
may include maintaining energy consump* 
tion records, analyzing capitU investment 
strategMe for conservaooo. scheduling and 
overseeing preventive maintenance, super* 
vising operation of computerized energy 
management control system. Occupation too 
new for rciiable employment forecast or 
salary data, but appears to bt growing. 
Training vanr^ EngifMiring or twt^-ygar 
engineering technology degree preferred. 





An irmgy autUtor a 
n$kliml0i audits 



a routine 



A jnL* ^rratti a comoie on an o//*shoft oU piatfom. 



Htallli Ptiygicg Tedmkiao: Asstsu health 
physicist ui runmng programs to protea 
peoDle who work with radioaaive materials 
in nuclear power planu. hospitals, universi* 
ties, industry, rcsnrch labs. Aeads eiectronic 
devices to determine if employees have ex- 
ccedrd allowed radiation doage. Keeps 
recorvtt. may schedule repairs for misfunc* 
(ionmg equipment. Good employment out* 
look. OS nuclear industry seeks appllcanti for 
vacant )obs. TVaining; One to two years post* 
secondary education, preferably in nuclear 
technology. Employers often train on the 
job. .Meeds good background m math, 
physics, chemistry. Average salary: Slfl.OOO. 
To advance, obtain B. A. to qualify as health 
physicist. 

fwatnimeftiatton aid Process-Control 
Technkhin: Moniton instruments that 
supervuc work of machine^ in power plants, 
ftflneria. oil and gas wells, pipelmes. other 
energy*relat^ faciUties: makes corrections if 
automatic controls not handling situation: 
may repair defective instruments in field or 
shop. Also works for highly automated, non* 
energy industries such u chemical, pharma* 
cffuticai. packaging piants. TVaining: Two* 
year technical p^on^, with emphasis cn 
electronics, phy.ics. chemistry, drafting, 
math. .Needs on ihe*job training to master 
instruments in panicular industry. Can ad- 
vance to instrument design, more comple:! 
technical work, sales or management. 

So4ar Tcchnidtii: Manufactures, installs 
and maintains solar units. May design 
routine lyitems for homes or smaJUscale 
commeraal operations. About 600 com* 
panics, many small, empiov 20.000 people 
currently. Crowtn prospects depend on 
national policy and energy demand, but 
potential great lonly one percent of houses 
arc currently solar equipped) Vtosi avatiaole 
positiont m California and otner south- 
western states, but could become morcevenlv 
distributed throughout ^*ountrv Tmnrng 
Conventional preparation tn :on$ir\j^.tion 
trades and or completion or energy tetMnoi- 
ogs Drot^ram. Tvuicai ^.uarv csi:mateu at 
SlO hr Contact: Conscnatson ana Rencv. 
able Energ) !nquir\ and Rc'e^rai ?e:^ue. 
PC Box I60T. RocXvvae. Mu :0850 
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41, THE ¥EM 2000: 



MATH 



MMftUls: Calendar for the year 2000 (page 43), pencils, 
paper, research facilities with back issues «f newspapers or magazines. 

Procedure: The teacher distributes calendars for the year 
2000 to each student and asks the class to reflect on the following 
questions: On what day does your birthday fall in the year ,2000? 
How old will you I*, on this day? Choose a holiday that you enjoy 
celebrating such sa Christmas, Thanksgiving, or the Fourth of July. 
Locate this on your calendar and then reflect on how you might be 
spending this holiday. Identify some dates for your summer vacation. 
What do you expect to do during your summer vacation in the year 2000? 

Research Projects: Subtract the present year from the year 
2000, and then subtract that answer from the present year. This ans- 
wer is the year that is as far in the past as the year 2000 ia in the 
future. Use 'magazines and newspapers to research lifestyles and liv- 
ing conditions in that year to see what sorts of changes have occurred 
in that period of time. Then make projections for the year 2000 
based upon a similar rate of change. (To be more specific, students 
can pick categories such as transportation, food, clothing, etc.) 



Source: Unknown 
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CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 2000 
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MATH 7"!^, , , , 

Grouping: Individual or 

GOING TO THE WORKFORCE 



In :h'S accivity students will learn the minimuni amounc of mach courses required 
to enter various occupations. 

SKILLS: Ordering Estimating 

Working coopera t i vo 1 y Decisionmaking 

TIME: 20 - 30 minutes 

MATERIALS: Ranking sheets 

DIRECTIONS: Hand out the ranking sheets listing the eleven occupations. Briefly 
discuss Che type of work done in each of these fields. What Is 
the minimum amount of high school and undergraduate college math 
a student must take to enter one of these careers? The answers 
will be scored against Information given by the University of 
California at Berkeley, Foothill College and the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. Statistics and computer sci;.nce courses have 
been counted as mathematics. 

Working alone: The student's task is to rank the II jobs listed 
according to how much math a student is required to take in college 
and high school, starting with first year algebra. Place number 1 
by the job title which requires the'most ma:h^ number 2 by the 
one which requires the next most math, and so on through number 
II » which requires the least math. 

Working in Small Groups: After students have completed the task, 
have them form groups of 3 " 5/ Give ea^ch group a new ranking 
sheet. They now have a second opportunity to rank the amount of 
•nath required for these occupations. This time they will be 
working with a small group of people, and the group will be asked 
CO reach a consensus on each item. A decision process is most 
productive if it can make use o^ the resources of the group and 
resolve conflicts in a creative manner. 

When the groups are finished, have one menber of each group score 
the group ranking. Individuals can score their own sheets for 
comparison with the group. 

To score: Ta<e the absolute value of Che difference between the 
correct ranklnq and the one the grojp Has given, that is, subtract 
ana drop any ne<;ative signs. 

group correct dl fference 

Examp I e : 

Electrical Engineer ^ 1 3 

Avid «i; the ;;iffer^nccs for a total sc:re. 



erst, z' ;a'i f zm . a 
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GOING TO THg WORKFCRCS 



Years of Math 

Required In: 



Career 

electrical engineer 
as c ronomer 
geolo^ i s: 

bicpnys Ici St 

business admin. 

chem i s t 
» 

arch i cec t 
'iel<? biologist 
draf tspersor 
electrician 
auto Tiechanlc 



H. S . Co 1 1 eqe Reference 



1 

0 



2-2/3 



1-2/3 

i-l/3 

2/3 

1/3 

1/2 

0 

0 



U ,C. Berkeley Genera! 
Catalog 1979-80 

U .C . Berkel ey General 
Catalog 1979-80 

U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-80 

U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-80 

U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-30 

U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-30 

U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-80 

U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-80 

FoothI 11 Co 1 lege Ca tslog 
1979-80 

Qccupa C i ona I Ou c look 
Handbook 1978-79 

Occupacional Outlook 
Handbook 1978-79 



Rank 



7 
8 

9 

10 

1 1 



•Thre- 'Cars or high school math implies chac t-igor.ome:ry is ca-jgn: during the 
sa.-ne yea.' as second year algebra. 
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GOING TO THE WCRKFCRCc 



Years of Math 
Requ I red I n : 

H. S . Co I I ege Reference 



Rank 



e!ec:n:a; engineer 3" 



9eo 1 09 i s : 



b.cpnv$ i c; sc 



bos i ness adm i n . 



cne.^i s: 



arcn i cec ' 



^ i e ; cf b I 0 1 eg i s : 



araf :s;:ersor 



«5 1 ec cr i cl an 



auco Ttechanl 



3 
3 



3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
2 



H U , C. Berkeley Genera I 

Catalog 1979-30 

^ U . C . Berke 1 ey General 

Cac.alog 1979-80 

2-2/3 U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-80 

2 U.C. Serkeiey General 

Catalog 1979-30 

1-2/3 U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-30 

i-1/3 U.C. Berkeley General 
Catalog 1979-30 

2/3 J.C. Berkeley General 

Catalog 1979-60 

1/3 U.C. Berkeley General 

Catalog 1979^80 

1/2 Foothill College Catalog 

1979-30 

0 Occupa C i ona I Out; ook 

Handbook 1978-79 

0 Occupa tional Outlook 

Handbook 1978-79 



10 



^"^r*e '-sars or high scMco' math irnplies :hac c » gcr.cxne : ry i$ :ajgn: j,.r;ng che 
so^-ne year as second year a'.gebra. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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IMC IT) THE UOaKFORCE 



R«nk tht 11 occup4(*oni According to how naov mach courses a student must take in 
order to enter that field. Place number 1 by the job title which requires the most 
flietn courses, number 2 by Che cne requiring the next most meth end so on through 
number U, which requires the leest amount of math. 

Your Answer Catalog Answer Absolute Otfl e<» 

auto mechanic 
biophyslclst 
business administration 
field biologist 
electrlcUtt 
draf tsperson 
electrical engineer 
geologist 
astronomer 
archi tect 
chemist 

GO INC T) THE WORKFORCE 

Rank the 11 occupations according to how nany math courses a student 
order to enter that field. Place number 1 by the Job title 

meth courses, number 2 by the one requiring the next most meth end so on through 
number 11, which requires the least amount of meth. 



Your Answer Catalo<? Answ<ar Absolute Dtf4et» 



auto mechenic 
biophyslclst 
business administration 
field biologist 
electrician 
draf tsperson 
electrical engineer 
geolog I St 
astronomer 
architect 
chemist 
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ODDS ON YOU* 



^ Introduction 

Our live* arc filled with decisions. Some seem 
- very important at the time but have little lasUng 
effect. Others do not seem important at all and yet 
may have a ma)or impact on our lives. Odds on You 
_ highlights some important decisions or turning 
points m your career development. The activity is 
not intended to predict your future life, but by 
starting with your academic goals and experiences, 
you might get an idea of what some possibilities 
are for your near future. 

Odd$ on You uses a mathematical model. Mathe- 
_ matical models are common in fields such as 
business, economics, urban planning, science, and 
medicine. With the growing use of computers, 
mathematical models are becoming more common 
in other fields as well. 

An example of a mathematical model: 
Suppose you work as a buyer for a shoe store. 
It IS time to order the spring shoe selection. 
Several styles are available in sizes 4 to 10. 
Should you buy 100 pairs of each size? Why or 
why not? If you wear a common or average 
size, think back to how hard it is to find sale 
items that fit you. 

It IS anticipated that some will answer that 100 
pairs of each size :s a good order. 0th . s will, 
correctly, argu^ that the number of people 
wearing each size is not the same, and that 
relatively large quantities of middle sizes (6,7,8) 
and very few of the other sizes (4,5,9,10) should 
be purchased. A good mode] will predict the 
number of shoes of each size the buyer needs to 
purchase. 

To give a realistic view of what can happen to 
you and other students after high school, all 
decisions in Odds on You (those you make in real life) 
are left to chance (rolling of dice). The outcomes of 
these chance decisions are, however, based on 
statistics about young people. If you are female, 
there is one chance in ten that you will become 
pregnant during the agej 12 to 13. The outcomes 
in the "Cast Your Fate to the Wind" section reflect 
this stat.stic. If you are male, there is over a 90% 
chance that you will be fully employed during most 
of your life. If you are female and over 16 years of 
«gc, there is a 50% chance that you will be working 
4t any given time. A woman can expect to work an 
'average or 22.9 years. These are the types oi data 
from which the Odds on You model was developed. 

•Developed by Ahce Kaseberg 



Special Nolcs to Teachers or Workshop Leaders 

Thousands of statistics are available on what 
happens to young people as they pas^ through high 
school, in post-high school opportunities, and 
eventually, to the job market. Many of these 
statistics are surprising, even shocking. Endless lists 
of numbers turn many young people off. This 
activity places students in a position of experienc- 
ing the statistics. They may drop out of school, ge*: 
pregnant, and experience failure in getting a job, or 
they may take substantial math, get professional 
training, and become a highly paid specialist. The 
possibility of these outcomes occurring is based on 
the statistics describing what young people actually 
do with their lives. 

The introduction will give you additional 
background about the Odds m You activity. Some of 
^he background should be shared with your 
students or participants before you begin the 
activity. Of particular import^ince are three items: 

1. The activity reflects the decisions made by 
young people during the ages of 14-24. 

2. The activity i$ a mathematical model of a real 
situation. 

3. Participating in the activity as a member of 
the opposite sex is intended to give young 
people a better idea of the choices and out- 
comes available to their brothers and sisters 
or their girl or boy friends. Encourage students 
to look upon this aspect as a very important 
part of the activity. 

Students should be allowed to work through the 
activity in small groups of three or four students. 
They should be encouraged to help each rrher and 
to discuss their results as they go along. Each 
student will reed oi:e pair of dice, a copy of the 
Odds on You pages, and a record sheet. 

The activity ends with a salary determination. 
This should not be a young person's ultimate goal 
but, with the realities of inflation and the necessity 
for people to work today, a young person might as 
well work in a ]ob that gives both satisfaction and a 
reasonable income. 



Source: Kaseberg, Alice EQUALS, Lawrence 
Hall of Science, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1980, 
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ODDS ON YOU: COULD THIS BE YOUR LIFE? 
Use this page to record your results. 



1. Sex: Male Female 

1 Parents' income: 

Employed mother « 

Employed father 

Total — _— 

3. Your income during high school: Do you work? Annual Income ■ 

4. Your high school education: 

A. Graduate — D- Elcctives 

B. Math category — (1) 

C More math? • ^ — U) — 

5. Cast your fate to the wind: Married? Pregnant? 

6. Post high, school: CL Vv^ur next step. 

Armed forces Vocational school Out of labor force 

Community college Job market, Type College 

7. Community college training ■ 

8. College: 

A. Major: requires calculus requires no calculus 

B. Graduate? 

C. D., Out of labor force Armed forces Job market. Type 

Further degree? — — 

9. Armed forces • — .====1^^ ' 

10, Out-of-labor-force status 

11 .Vocational training — ' 

12. Job Market: Type I Type II Type III 

A. Delay in finding work B. Kind of job — 

C Salary ^ . 

Are you satisfied with how chance decided your fate? ■ ■ 

VMnat decisions made with the dice in this game can you make for yourself? 



TALLY EXPERIENCE POINTS HERE 
from Sections 3, 4, 7, 9, 11 



You have probably already made several decisions about your life. If you hav time, go back 
through the activity and make your own d'^cisions without the dice. Use the aice for deci»-'jns 
from Section o to tlie end. Do you now come out with a more satisfactory job and salary? 
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ODDS ON YOU 



Go through each section in order unless directed to skip. Keep track of your results on the 
"Could this be your life?'' sheet. < 

1. Sex: Roll 1 die. Even number you are female, odd number a rr.ale. 

2. Parents' income: 

Mother: Roll 1 die. Father: Roll 1 die. 

U2 she is not employed. 1 he is not employed. 

3 roll again. 2 he is not in the family unit. 

4*6 tshe is employed. 3*6 he is employed. 

if either or both parents are employed, roll two dice and sum. Use this scale to determine the 
annual income for each employed parent. Use the same roll for both incomes. 

Father: $2,000 x sum of dice. 
Mother: $1,000 x sum of dice. 

3. Your employment during high school: ' 

Female: Roll 1 die. Male: Roll 1 die;^ 

1-2 employed 1-3 employed 

3*6 not employed 4*6 not employed 

If you are employed, roll two dice and sum. Then calculate the annual income. 

'Employed female: $300 y sum of dice = annual income. 
Employed male: $480 x sum of dice ^ annual income. 

Bonus: if sum of dice was over 8, collect experience points: 100 if female, 200 if male. 

4. Education in high school. Do sections A, B, C, and D unless directed elsewhere. 

4A. High school: Roll two dice and sum. 

2-3 Graduate, top 8% of class (50 experience points) 

4-8, 10-12 Graduate 

9 Drop out high school. Go directly to Section 5. 

4B. High school math; Roll two dice and sum to determine your math experience. 

Female: 11 No math Male: 12 No math 

6, 10 General Math 7 General math 

8, 9 Algebra I 5, 9 Algebra I 

2, 7, 12 Geometry 3, 6 Geometry 

4, 5 Algebra II 8, 10, 11 Algebra II 

3 Calculus or 4th year math 2, 4 Calculus or 4th year math 

(100 experience pomts) (100 experience points) 



4C 



3 
4 
5 

6-12 



A teacher encourages you in junior 
or senior high. 

You took Algebra in the eighth grade. 
You enioy mAth. 

Vou have a dear career goal. 
No reason to take more math. 



Repeat Section 4B and take the higher 
math^ofyourtwotries.Thengoonto 



Go on to Section 4D. 



Mal«: 

2.3 

4 

5 

6 



Youi parents encourage you. 

You have a career goaj. 

You are good at math. 

Your parents expect you to take math 



7-12 No 



reason to take more math. 



Repeat Section 4B and take the higher 

srt•o°n^T"°"'"•^^"«--° 



Go on to Section 4D. 



H.K >cS., _ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

uug experience points) 
Home Economic. (23 experience points) 

Au.omo„ve, 0.,,n„ We.i„, ^^^^^^^ 

Srp!;eX'Sin';a,"o':pV.;e" 
Automotive, Dr.hiTUu^'Z ""'""^ 

Art, ,ourn.i,m, mJ^ U3 tr/e.^^ fo^",:;"" P--' 
Home Economics (23 experience point,) 
«ol. .nd select a second elective. Record ,our experience points 

Cast your f.t. to the wmd: Roll two dice and sum 

r^male: 

Get married (Go directly to Section 10) 

0-12 rn '''^"c"' '^'^^^^'y ^° Section 10) 
f Go on to Section 6 

Male: 

-■'^ Crorto t t'^on T"'' '° " Type „. 



6-8 

12 

Male: 
2-4 
5, 10 
6-8 
9 

11, 12 



6. Post high school. Roil two dice and sum. Find out what vou do af^-r hi.h c.k^j u j 
appropriate math category determined ,n Section 4B ^ '''"^ 

If your parents and your together earn over $25,000 per vear tak* ,n ».*r» n j l 
result you prefer within your math category. ' ''''^ 



A. High School Dropout 
2-3 Get G.E.D. (Go to Section 6C) 

4 You are out of the labor force. (Go to Section lo) 

10 7 , ? *° job market. Type I. (Co to Section 12) 

LO-12 Go to armed forces. (Go to Section 9) 

B. No math 

2-3 Go to armed forces. (-^9) 

4 You are out of the labor force. (-^10) 

5 Go to vocational school. {-*.ii) 
6-10 Go to job market. Type I. (-»-l2) 
11-12 Go to community college. (-^7) 

C. General Math or Algebra I 

2-5 Go to community college. (-^7) 

6-7 Go to job market. Type I. (-*-i2) 

^ Go to armed forces. (—►9) 

9-10 Go to vocational school. (-^n) 

11 You are out of the labor force, (-^lo) 

12 Go to college. (-^8) 

D. Geometry or ^Igebra II 

2-5 Go to college. (-♦•8) 

6-8 Go to community college. (-^7) 

9- 10 Co to job market. Type I. (-^12) 

11 Go to vocational school, (-^il) 

12 Go to armed forces. (-^9) 

E. Calculus or 4th Year Math 

2 Go to job market. Type I. (-».12) 

3-9 Go to college. (-^ 8) 

10- 12 Go to community college. (—••7) 



Female 


Male 


2-5 


2-5 


6-8 


7 


9 


0 


10 


8-10 


1M2 


11-12 



Take college credit courses, transfer to college in two years. Go on to Section 8 
(20C^~e ;r;sT(ri2r "° -'''^'-^ --^et. Type I. 

^Irr::'^:::^::^^'' '''' ^" credit courses. 

Take math and vocational training courses. Go to job market Type II 
•300 experience points) (-*-l2) '"-rKet. lype n. 

Go to joo market. Type I. (numerous reasons) i-^iz) 
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d. College 



6A. College major: Roll two dice and sum. Use vour hieh tfKnoi «,»u . 



General Math 
Of Algebra I 

Geometry or 
Algebra 11 

Calculus or 
4th year math 



Female 
2-11 
12 

2-10 
11-12 

2-9 

10-12 



Male 
2-11 
12 

2-9 
10-12 
2-8 
9-12 



Major requires no calculus. 
Major requires calculus. 
Major requires no calculus. 
Major requires calculus. 
Major requires no calculus. 
Major requires calculus. 
Bonus: If you took high school Algebra II or beyond, take another rdl of fh. ^> j 
you car. get into a calculus major. another roll of the dice and see if 



8B. College graduation: Roll two dice and sum. 
Female Male 

•^'"^ 2.4-7 Did not graduate. (-*-8C below) 
2,3.8-12 3,8-12 Graduate. (•♦SD below) 

8C. Did not graduate: Roll two dice and sum. 
Female M* ie 
2-4.7-12 2-8..0-11 
5-6 12 
9 



r 



Go to job market, Type I. (-^U) 
Out of labor force. (-»-io) 
' Go to armed forces. (-^9) 



2-7.10 

8.12 

a 

11 



2-7 
8-10 
11 
12 



Major required calculus: 
Female Male 

M^A Ph.D. or professional degree. Co to job market. Type III (-.^12) 
No further degree. Out of labor force, (-•►lo) 
M.A.. Ph.D. Out of labor force. (-*^10) 
Major required no calculus; 
Female Male 

I'l'^ ^n'^'' M° ^° '° Type II. (-..12) 

10-r ^"1" ntn"^' professional degree. Go to job market, Type II. (, 

iO-1^ 11-12 M.A.. Ph.D. Out of labor force. (-^10) 

Armed forces: Roll two dice and sum. 
Female Male 



■12) 



2- 7 

3- 10 

ii-i: 



2-6 

7-0 
10-12 



Stay initial enlistment period (3-4 years). (200 experience points) 
Go to lob market. Type I. (-*-l2) 

Re-enlist, 3-4 years (250 experience points) Go to job market, Tvpe II (- 
btay 20 years and retire with a pension of $14.832/v-arlv 
Co to questions at end of record sheet. 



•12) 
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95 



10. Out of labor force: RoJl two dice and f um. 
Female . MaJe 



6«d 4.8 

4-5 3.9 



Male 

4.5 2 

6-d 3 

3 10-12 

2 4.6 

9-10 9 

11 8 

12 5.7 



II. Vocational «t,^| or appr.nMchip (raining: Roll ,wo die. and sum. 
Female Male 

Service training (200 experience points) 
Clerical training (200 experience points) 
Fire or police protection (300 experience points) 
Mechanic or repair (300 experience points) 
Health occupations (300 experience points) 
Machining, printing, industrial (300 experience points) 
"rpentry. plumbing (300 experience points) 
Now., go to job market, Type 1. (-^ U) 

/ *ypB 1. iype u, or Type III m the job category section (12B). 

12A. Delay in finding a job; Roll two dice and sum. 
School Orop-Out 

Female Male Delay 

2-7 2-6 1 to 4 weeks 

8-9 7-8 5 to 14 weeks 

^0 9,11 15 to 26 weeks 

11-12 10.12 more than 27 weeks 

High school graduate 

Female Male Delay 

2-6 2-6 1 to 4 weeks 

7-8 7-8 5 to 14 weeks 

9-10 9-10 IS to 26 weeks 

11-12 11-12 more than 27 weeks 

Education beyond high school 
Female Male Delay 
2-6,9 2-6,10 1 to 4 weeks 
7 8,10 7-9 5 to 14 weeks 

11-12 11-12 15 to 26 weeks 

For every 300 experience points, cut 4 weeks off delay time in findmg a ,ob. 



12B. iobt: If you are Type I and have 400 experience points, go on to Type II 
Type I: Roll two dice and sum. 

Clerical (secretary, clerk) 
Service Work 
Profeiilonal, Technical 
Operative (machine op., drivers) 
Sales 

Managers, Administrators 
Laborers 
Craft Workers 
Other 

Type II; Roll two dice and sum. (Includes educators) 
Clerical 
Service 

Professional, Technical 
Operatives 

Managers, Administrators 
Sales 

Craft Workers 

Type III: Roll two dice and sum. Professionals (Excludes educators) 
Engineers 
Physicians 

Other (Lawyer, veterinarian, C.P.A., M.B.A.) 



Female 


Male 


4-6 


4 


10-12 . 


10 


8 


6 


9 


7 


7 


3 


2 


8 




11 




5,9 


3 


2,12 


rer.ij.'e 


Male 


8-9 




2-4 


3 


6-7 


6-/ 


11 


4-5 


5 


8-9 


10,12 


2 




10-12 



Female 

12 
2,3 
4-11 



12C. Salary 

Salary is determined by your training, your experience, and your education These 
represent national average sfartini salaries. (1977) «f«ucanon. i nese 



Clerical 
Service 

Professional, Technical 

Operative 

Sales 

Managerial, Administrative 

Laborer 

Craft Worker 

Other 



Male 

9-12 
8 

2-7 



salaries 



Type I 




Type U 




Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


S7,400 


$11,900 


$8,300 


$13,100 


S,600 


10,000 


6,000 


10,500 


9,300 


13,400 


10,900 


16,800 


6,500 


11,500 


6,500 


11,500 


5,300 


12,700 


7,000 


16,500 


8,700 


14,400 


13,100 


20,600 




9,700 








13,100 




14,800 


7,150 


12,300 


— 


WW 



Engineer 
Physician 
Other 



Type III 

Female 
$16,000 

19,000 

12.000 



Male 
$19,900 
25,000 
16,800 
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SUMMARY ACTIVITIES 



Rfcording Information 

As students finish Odds On You, they should record the indicated information on charts (shown 
belowj placed on an overhead or a blackboard. This provides a quick visual comparison of results. 



High School 
Math 



Female 



Experience 
Points 





Male 




Salary 


High School 


Experience 


Salary 




Math 


Points 



It is possible to change the outcomes in real life. Women do not have to settle for smaller 
salaries. Critical areas that can help include: »mai.er 

1. Mathematics taken in high Khool - Taking more math expands job options. 

2. Elective choices in high school or post-high school education - Taking computer education 
L'ttn 40) """" ' "^^''^ 8'^* experience points in 

^' fhV7hl?f ' u" tV''''*'" P'°^'^« opportunities for learning skills and developing 

the ability to work with people. These help in getting a job. ^ 

"""c' "'"''^ "'^y P°P"'^^ '^°»«8« '"^io" provide 

little employment opportunity. Some types of vocational training offer excellent job opportunities. 

5. Working in part-time jobs during the educational years - Part-time jobs should require 
considerable learning or on-the-job training for skills usable in future jobs, 
women' " '^^^ '"^^er salaries are in fields not ordinarily entered by 

Discussing Probability 

.^,rJ°.S^?'w^'^*"/'"iu^Vf^" ' probabilities of the outcomes, students should work 
hrough the What Are The Odds page. Then, the dice outcomes in the OJUs On You activity 
it*l.hnnd"7'u probabilities. This will give students a better idea about the relative 

likelihood of their taking certain math courses, going to college, etc. This is best 
accomplished in stnall groups where interaction about the probabilities can arise naturally. It 

Students should review how their individual outcomes compare with the overall ranee of 

"ToTxTr/lfr 7" °' '''''' ^yP'"' °^ other students" ' °' 

Z r f v«"us experimental probabilities, a total class summary of results 

can be compared with the given probabilities for a selection of the sections. 
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For example, suppose sixty students participate in Odds On You. Approximately, thirty 
students would work through the model a? famales. In section 4B the actual results for these 
thirty females might differ considerably fiom the theoretical results (see chart). This 
provides a link between the Odds On You and important concepts in probability for the high 
school and postsecondary students. 



Dice 


Math Taken 


Percent 


Results for a class 


sum 




Probability 


of 30 females 


11 


No math 


5% 


0/30 0% 


6.10 


General Math 


22% 


5/30 17% 


8.9 


Algebra I 


25% 


7/30 23% 


2,7.12 


Geometry 


23% 


9/30 30% 


4.S 


Algebra II 


19% 


8/30 26% 


3 


Calculus or 


5% 


1/30 3% 




4th year math 










(Theoretical) 


(Experimental) 



WHAT ARE THE ODDS? 
When you roll one die, how many different ways can the die come up? 

This means that the chance of getting one particular number is ^ 

What percent is this? 

When you roll two dice and add them, what are the possible sums? 

Are the sums equally likely? (Is an U as common as a 6?) — 

Use the next two activities to find or check your answer. 
List all the 36 possible outcomes for two dice here: 

1,1 1,2 1,3 

M 2,2 



Use your list above to find out how many ways each sum comes up. 



Sum 


Number of Ways 


Percent* 


2 


t 




3 






4 






5 






6 






7 






S 












10 . 




11 






12 







Are the sums equally likely? 

'Percent is the number of ways for each sum divided by the total possible ways (outcomes), 36. 
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/ 



Solutions to What An Tht Oddi 7 /' 

When one die is roiled, each face is equally likely. There is one chance in six of a particular face 
turning up (16.7% each face). 

For two dice, the sums are not equally likely, as the following table indicates. 



Sum 


Frequency or 
Occurrence 


Percent 


2 


1 


3% 


3 


z 




4 


3 


8% 


5 


4 


11% 


6 


5 


14% 


7 


6 


17% 


6 


5 


14% 


9 


4 


11% 


10 


3 


8% 


11 


2 


5% 


12 


1 


3% 



Notes and questions for discussion by section: 



Section 1: Sex 

Encourage students to accept the possibility of 
working through the activity as a member or the 
opposite sex. It is important that they understand 
others' options in li^e as well as their own. 

Section 2: Parents' income 

Why might it be reasonable that the same roll 
of dice determines the income for both parents? 
(Employment and income trends show that 
husband's and wife's incomes tend to be on similar 
levels within their sex-income range.) 

Section 3: Your income during high school 

What jobs provide skills or training for the 
future? What are the differences in learning 
opportunities between working in a restaurant or a 
movie theater, and working in a service station or 
on a road survey team? 



Section 4; Your high school education* 

A. Many students do not finish high school. 
Consider, for ex ample, the data for persons not 
enrolled in school and not high school graduates as 
a percent of population for ages 14-24; 

Black male 18.1% 

Black female 18.9% 

White male 9.9% 

White female 11.0% 

B. What is the likelihood of male and female 
students in your school system completing a fourth 
year of high school math? 

C. Males and females have different reasons for 
continuing in math. Parental and peer expectations 
may play a large role in student decisions. Why are 
your students in mathematics^ 

D. What types of skills are learned in elective 
courses? Why would some electives be given high 
experience points while others few or none? Why 
might there be differences between males and 
females in nurrber of experience points awarded 
for the same elective? 



'Source: National Center for Education Statistics. The 
Cjndihon Jt EJucation, Washington, D C, Vol. 3. Part I, 
Table. 4.12, 1977. 



Section 5: Cast your fate to the wind 

A Urge number of students marry after high 
school. Ten percent of females ages 12 to 18 
become pregnant. What happens after "they lived 
happily ever after?" 

Be sure students record their job type (Type I. 
II. or III) when they go to the job market. 
Section 6: Post high school 

What is a G.E.D.7 How do you get one? 

What training is offered at a vocational school? 
Are there other ways to acquire this training 
without going to school? 

Why might students with high family incomes 
have more choice (a secbnd roll of dice) in what 
they do after high school? 

Be sure students use the appropriate math 
category. If they are sent to the job market, they 
must record Type I, 11, or III. 
Section 7: Community College 

Most universities and colleges require students 
to take several basic courses during their first two 
years. Many of these courses are also offered in 
community colleges. What are the relative costs of 
the two ways to take courses? How easy is it to 
transfer vo a university after two years? 

How do vocational training courses at a 
community college differ from vocational schools? 
What are the advantages or disadvantages of the 
community college versus the vocational school? 

Be sure to record Type I, II, or III if sent to the 
job market. 

Section 8: College 

A. Many college students are reluctant to take 
calculus, but without calculus, they limit the 
choices they have for college majors. Non-calculus 
students often end up in overcrowded fields and 
have difficulty finding jobs. 

B. C, D. Be sure to record Type I. II, or HI if 
sent to the |ob market. 



Section 9: Armed forces 

I 

A comprehensive set of tests that include 
Algebra and Geometry questions is given to new 
recruits in the armed forces to determine training 
programs. What effect would this training have on 
employment opportunities when one returns to 
civilian lif-? 

Section 10: Out of the labor force 

Many students will finish the activity at this 
section. Encourage them to reflect on their life 
situation at this point. They may be married, have 
a child, be on welfare, or be on unemployment. Do 
they want to enter the labor force? If so, what 
educational handicaps do they have? What 
opportunities are there to earn and learn a skill at 
the same time? What kinds of jobs are there for 
people with no skills at all? 

Section 11: Vocational or apprenticeship training 

Federal guidelines now require that an 
increasing percentage of women and minorities be 
hired on federally funded construction projects. For 
example, women must have a 6.9% participation 
rate by March 31, 1981 on construction sites where 
federal monies are involved. Thus, opportunities in 
the trades are improving. The features of mobility, 
earning while learning, variety of work 
environments, and good pay are appealing to a 
growing number of young women. 
Section 12: Job Marl<et 

Even with an advanced degree, many people 
experience difficulty in finding employment. Job 
opportunities vary widely with geographic location 
and local economic conditions. Consider the 
following projections for elementary and secondary 
teachers, traditionally female, non-calculus 
professions. 



Supply and Demand Projections 1980-85 



Supply of 
Beginning Teachers 

222,000 
218,000 
214,000 
208,000 
203,000 
196,000 

Source Frankel. Mart, n M. 'ed.), Prcrctwns of iducahon Stat,,t,cs 'o /o.^e-^- WaVhmeton D C 
National Center for Education Statistics. Table 21. p. 64, 107S ' 



School Year Ending 

1O80 
1981 
1982 
1«83 
1084 
1085 



Demand for 
Additional Teachers 

117.000 
129.000 
135,000 
145,000 
167,000 
181,000 
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riLI'S - XIX 
JDUGATIOMAL JISHVIGS 
C3NTSH 



Merroers of the CcmnunUy 
Careers 



CARUn AWARIMISS:AUTOMOIII.f INDUSTRY 

SO23"0 J (Cl 11 Mm. f>4(/MS> 

gjiowrM in* wend't wgaM inouitrv. .» wiai rot* >n in« tconem* 
ino lt^• n«M lOf 0«Mn orOOURiOn. UtM. MQ imvK* OVWni. 

C*imt Kmuwimt S«r>n. Ttwiwt * OgiM - 30 Simmai wwh. 

CAKCER AWA^INtSSi CONS THUCTION 
INOUSTHY 

=^C22$> J 'CV 1 1 Mm /^/MS; 

«4*ny -If Rqoi - 4 Ci«v«f 'iim Coa^f*^hr^ COn»(rv<|ion or a 

CAflCCT AWARCMCSS; MOSPITAUTY INOUSTHY 

^0237^ J .0 M Mm .'4/wS) 

«Vt Awn . 0 *tW 't a OUiCN OaCM rum inomng nosoiraKfy 

^••4 4icr^ ^u<o« — ao $(ua«nt woTMoooKt 
CARCSR AWARf NSSS; PCRSONAU SCAVICCS 

inousthy 

^02372 J (C) M Mm '4//ws; 

5r>:mi.^: Cartff A«4rfotti5^it» 'ocnr iauc»— '0Si«44ni 
CAAEER AWAI9ENESS; WHY WORK? 

3c:::3 ^ j .c. : • Mm ^iwsj 

ttC^not*^/ 0* "Of^t arc Str^ntti. Zcnir^ittS Cifttftni r^scns 'Of 
mOfntf^Q Ca/Mf tr«M d<riH t#icn«# $ uw*0# — 30 Student 

CAREER OECSSION MAKINQ 

^^03^93 S-C»A iCi 27 Mm 

^cc^^^»a#'S isn.iffnai »»^nu»rit*rn m m# foi# caumtiO' Or 
•con s •.^urrwot? 2t S'lfiror- umv<ftt*tv ^t'» 'Om a grruo 0» 
•^■gn :cpoo« jrycfOTt #^0 n«^t igrtfld \o roottr-tr to tAfn 



CAREER IN EDUCATION 

aC2487 w3 'C) 18 Mm .£P) 

~um» iC^OCi i^o «0'« :o Iff stuot«r ^ »'t. Alio O#*«0ns!;|iw mat 

=juca;'0« *% maot 't«iist< fo ine wono of wort 

CAREER OPRORTUNITIES IN RETAiUNQ 

302534 j.S-A (C) 10 Mm ^AiMS) 

09U;r>^ to Sf imui4tt ih*miog locul mt fl'try mo v«nto carMf s 

CAREERS A ATTmiOCS 

^C28 I.J (C) 15 Mm tPARAi 

■•cf«* * :i.«!«o»» mc art •«o»ofto o» h j/tv ^ feH»c«onf 
•wai^'Tiafi asr.tio«rK}sa04vi'^troouctr^''ift^it>tDrotr^f« 3.fv:o 

"t 'eai W0"0 Ot *Orti Grf9 CilC0v«»1 cttn^ 'tlOOnsiOit *%n • a.w«vf 
m> oof ^ siirimait»v #ofrn »nt #rtOft 

CAREERS IN THE BUILOINQ TRADES (lASIC 

SKILLS) 

^^074$o J-S fB'W) i^Min CCPP) 

At 1 w'^mtf -00 on a conirrv(Ct>on $.tt. 3oo ob%tt\t% r^e 

.3rc**^'*« 3iv.r>0«* 3f'C»i#vt* WC:4n 2a»nit# 214$t#*tf ano 

41 «<v«i -^t ci»co^«*$ irtui -^ts nir^ii jno aot ruoei 't 
"»no5 '"Jli ♦ac*^ Of )uo*tetS contnoutt ic ^^tu/t *»cni 



CAREERS WITH A FUTURE: ELECTRICIAN 

"02275 j-S ^c) 12 Mm iOTH) 

Wwoftitni uaM. OOOOrtumiiM 'or fwintf 
l!!r? *2JWvtftctmtfli. and ta<no»M nf ivon o» loct •ncowv 

CAREERS WITH A FUTURE; INSTRUMENTATION 

P02278 J-3 (C) 16 Mm. (QTH) 

w%lC/iOt« mt ira«ni<iq nttd«a 10 MCQnt« U^m^ m mtirumrnia- 
•■on oasic fowa 4no tqviomtm ua«o. ^ODortuntii^t foi iuMn«r 
•raining ana aovwKfv^tnt. 4no t«4mat«or Tvoti of lOos trcOMiw 
7 trto : stmoAsir aitt f nt Of acuai 4dv«n(4Gtt ot occommg utimo 

n ini arta -wi- 

CAREERS WITH A FUTURE; MIUWRIGHTINQ 

SC2274 ^.S .0 IS Mm. ;OrH} 

-tlCno« rr»f 'faming nttcta fO DtCom< «k*u«o m Mawngnftnq. 
■nt oasic 'W <na »ouion>tni ^ic«a. coocnunititi »o< 'wfntf 
•'I'n.ng mo jcvanctmtnf. and ti»amoi»t of 01 "joa *ncoun* 
'ff tq I otmonsiraitft mt ortci«cai ddv^ntactt 01 odConMiq $miiim 

CAREERS WITH A FUTURE: PIPEFrmNC 

3C22"5 w-S 'C. !8Mm /OtHj 

*i» jC' 0** •aip'rt.jr.ecec 'cotccmt sn.i..»o.noiotf'tfina -n^ 
ras.^ :;0r4 ^no om^^r j«fd. :oDCrtunit»t« rof 'wtnt* raming 
Jno iav4nct'T'tAf ano ♦t»mO'« Of ivpeicf 00» *nc3un»tft0 f 
^tmc^iiraiM tnt cracitcai aqvantagta of otcomtng SNiit#d n inis 

CAREERS WITH A FUTURE; SECRETARIAL 

R0227? w'.£ .01 tSMm (QTH) 

CtfCfioti f»« -''aiAtng ittctd '0 0«com« uittfd in Mcrtt^nai 
*^f« tnt oAfttc :oo»« 4nd touipmtni u&«c. ssporfumiita tof *uttn%f 
training 400 Mv4nctrT>*nt. ana txamoitf ot WOM Of iOO« tncot-n. 
ttfto. 'UrwonaHaitarntofACiicaiAavantaflta 01 oncoming $«mto . 

-n tnr» art4. 



CAREERS WITH A FUTURE: WELDING 

«=^C2273 J-S /C) 20 Mm 

0*«r'OW fft framing nttdtfd '0 O«C0mt sitm#a .n wtfoing :n« 
OUiC :COi» ano fOU Omcnr uMC OOOOfniftifita »0f furtnef "aminQ 

Aftd ao»4nct'"tnf ana t«amoit» ot ivota 01 io« tncov<n!###o 't 
at^on*ifaftt :nt or4Ciibai aovamagtfs 01 o«Cv<tw>o iiwito ^n tmt 
arta 

CHOOSING CHANGES 

^C12S' »-J fC) '5 Mm. tNiT) 

•n^» p'etatm '3 H^ct 'oC'^oos*. ano*?C^4ngff '"^t^fo^v 
joout a 5 -M »fttao«i 'O cncott 4no 10 cnan9e n orotf 'O acnt#v« 
^9* OCOi 01 dtCtvntng a c.*>«^icai anoint«f Tnt orogr am 'S .nitnotd 
to e^coufagt irudtr.ii to o«ttt%» in~*n«tf own joiiifitf. as as to 
ftst and {ftrougn tiptntnct mooiN. ih«* own vi«ws 0» tntu own 
cacaoi*trits 

LOSERS WEIRERS 

002179 >S fC) 26 Mm. fBYSi 

ffi T?nw''5f^f*II]i^^ grtawafmg was dtmonstraftd 
iiiSJJSrS^oJ^if^^ «-n*on<n^, a wo«d n*^*. 
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Additional Suggestions for Futures Week 



This activity is ef " 'vely held the week prior to preregistration to 
help students thir^ -j .arefully about their future courses and how 
those courses wi"". .d to a fulfilling life and career. A Futures 
Week may involve teachers, students, counselors and others in the 
school and nead not rely on outside visitors, such as a Career 
Seminar. 

A |^"tures Week may include any combination of the following 
activities: 



First Day; 



Second Day: 



Third Day: 



Fourth Day: 



Fifth Day: 



School band plays a "futuristic" song for students 
exiting the bus. A song such as the "Theme from Star 
Wars" or "Theme from 2001" would be effective. 

In their English class students are asked to read a 
short story about two high school students who have 
decided to pursue a nontradi tional career. The young 
man in the story has decided to be a nurse and the 
young woman, a business manager. 

Student officers perform a short audio dramatization 
over the intercom. As part of the morning 
announcements all students are asked to vote on their 
favorite cartoon posted in the hallway. These posters 
or cartoons could be ones the students themselves have 
produced on nontradi tional careers, or posters and 
cartoons found in the Project VOTE materials. 

When students come to class on the third day, they are 
surprised to find the shorthand teacher in their metal 
shop class and the accounting teacher in their 
parenting class (see Idea #15). 

In English, Psychology and Sociology courses, students 
discuss the booklet. Looking Out For Life , and view the 
filmstrip that accompanies the booklet. They also 
experience "The Game of Life" (see Idea #25). 

In the auditorium all students are shown the filmstrip, 
Looking Out For Life . They are then asked to fill out 
a sample registration form, and then return to class. 
Upon returning to class the students are asked to 
discuss Futures Week and its impact on their choice of 
courses fur the coming year. 



Source: Project VOTE, Vocational Opportunity Through Equity, 

"Careers Unlimited," Utah State Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, SaltLake City, Utah, 
1982. 
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